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OO late in the season to allow us to perfect our plans and 
make announcement earlier, we determined to make a 
change in the manner and method of publishing our Inter- 

national edition, and we now give notice that the change im- 
pends and will have effect in the second quarter of the year. 
The change consists simply in gathering the extra illustrations 
which constitute the International edition into four quarterly 
issues in place of their being, as now, scattered through thir- 
teen weekly issues. The result will be that the subscriber to 
the International edition will receive each week a copy of the 
Regular edition and with each quarter a quarterly volume in 
which will be collected the gelatine and other International 
plates. ‘That is, a subscriber will receive exactly what he now 
receives, but it will reach him in what, we believe, will be a 
more acceptable and agreeable form. Amongst other advan- 
tages incident to this condensation of matter is the fact that it 
will enable us to publish in the same issue all the plates in 
illustration of a given building, instead of being forced to let 
them dribble out, a few at a time, in four or five different 
weekly issues, as in the past. — Yrom our issue for Jan. 4. 


| HE Commission for beautifying the city of Washington, 
l among the other suggestions which it makes, provides in 

its plan a suitable place for a large hall, which can be used 
for exhibitions of various kinds, as well as for the inaugural 
ball, which occurs every four years, and for other State festivi- 
ties. ‘The need of something of the kind has really become 
pressing. State balls or receptions are not infrequent in 
Washington, and would be more common if there were a place 
to hold them in, but, unless, as sometimes happens, a tem- 
porary shed is built for them, or a tent set up, it is necessary 
to find room for them in the Pension Office, or some other 
structure which, to say the least, was never intended for such a 
purpose, while the preparations for the entertainment interfere 
very seriously with the work of the branch of the public service 
whose hospitality is called upon. Some twenty years ago, a 
ball was to be given in honor of an important assemblage of 
military men with their families in Washington, and, as noth- 
ing better offered, a huge tent was set up for it. The night 
before the ball the tent was blown down by a furious snow- 
storm, and the Government, with the never-failing courtesy 
which is characteristic of Washington, lent the Capitol to the 
distracted managers of the entertainment. It cannot be said 
that the sandstone pavement of the Rotunda was particularly 
favorable to dancing ; and, although very few balls have been 
held in a more dignified room, it would be possible, without 
great expense, to build a structure large enough to hold the 
company of an inauguration ball, and, at the same time, beau- 
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tiful and comfortable, which would be useful in many ways, as 
for example, for exhibitions of flowers and pictures, patriotic 
fairs, receptions to distinguished people, and so on. Senator 
MeMillan has already introduced ‘a bill for the erection by the 
Government of such a structure, and, although there is little 
probability that Congress will pass the bill, the matcer has ex- 
cited so much interest that a meeting is to be held in Wash- 
ington on the fifteenth of February to see whether a private 
corporation cannot be formed to build and maintain a structure 
of the kind, asking the Government only for the concession of 
a site on public ground. In view of the many public or semi- 
public uses to which the building would be put, it is probable 
that Congress will readily grant this, and it is much to be 
hoped that the undertaking may be carried out. 


‘yy CASE of importance to architects came up recently in the 

Supreme Court of Indiana. An architect contracted with 

a public Board of Commissioners to furnish plans and 
specifications for a certain building, and superintend its erec- 
tion, for a certain percentage on the cost of the completed 
building. It was stipulated in his contract that the building 
should not cost more than a certain sum, and that he should 
make necessary changes in the plans and specifications without 
additional expense ; and the contract also provided, presumably 
by implication only, that the architect should pay all loss or 
damage due to his own mistakes in preparing plans, specifica- 
tions or contracts, or in superintending the erection of the 
building. After the original plans and specifications were 
made, the Commissioners directed changes to be made, which 
greatly increased the cost of the building, and the architect su- 
perintended its execution at the increased cost. The question 
before the Court, which was decided unfavorably to the ar- 
chitect by the court below, was whether, under his contract, 
the architect was entitled to a percentage on the extra cost 
of the building over the sum originally stipulated. The Su- 
preme Court reversed the decision of the lower court, and held 
that the architect was, under the circumstances, entitled to his 
percentage on the entire cost of the building as finally com- 
pleted. The attorneys for the Commissioners thought that it 
strengthened their case to claim that the contract with the ar- 
chitect was illegal, under a statute forbidding “‘ commission or 
percentage contracts with State or county officers”; but the 
Supreme Court held that the case in question was not within 
that statute. 


J HE New York builders, with good reason, are endeavoring 
| to prevent the adoption by the Assembly of a bill to tax 
mortgages, on the ground that, as they are obliged to 
carry on their business with money mostly borrowed on mort- 
gage, the tax would add greatly to their burdens. The people 
who vote for laws taxing mortgages often have a vague idea 
that they are in this way getting money out of the * money- 
lenders,” or the ‘ Shylocks,” or whatever else they choose to 
call them; but, in practice, all mortgages on real-estate contain 
a clause by which the borrower agrees to pay all the taxes 
which may be imposed, either on the estate or on the mortgage, 
and, as no legislation can, under the Constitution, set aside an 
agreement of this kind, the taxation of the mortgage, inde- 
pendent of its abstract justice, simply increases the burden of 
the borrower. In the case of builders, who often carry a 
burden of from fifty to a hundred thousand dollars of mortgage- 
loans on a capital of a thousand dollars, a tax on the mort- 
gages, which they would have to pay, would soon ruin them. 
Supposing the mortgages to bear the usual rate of taxation of 
persoual property, which would be, in New York, about two 
per cent, the additional burden which would be imposed on 
them every year would be, in many cases, more than their entire 
capital, and more than the income which they could reasonably 
hope to derive from their business for the support of their 
families. In practice, the matter would be worse than this, 
for, as most builders would be absolutely unable to pay such 
a tax on their usual amount of borrowed capital, they would 
soon be overwhelmed with foreclosures, and ruined; while 
such as held out or passed through bankruptcy would find 
their operations limited to very meagre proportions by the 
smallness of the loans on which they could pay interest. 
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the New York Court of Appeals. Some twelve years ago, 

a block of three apartment-houses was built on three con- 
tiguous twenty-five-foot lots in New York by the owner of the 
three lots, who made the walls between his houses party-walls. 
Not long ago, one Schaefer contracted to buy one of the lots 
with the house standing on it. After he had agreed to buy, he 
learned that the party-wall, for a distance of twenty-seven feet, 
was entirely on the adjoining lot. He sued the person from 
whom he had agreed to buy for damages, on the ground that 
he had not a complete house on the lot in question, since the 
support of a portion of the beams was on neighboring property. 
This view was confirmed by the Supreme Court, but the Court 
of Appeals held a different opinion, saying that the original 
owner of the three lots, by resting the beams of one of the 
houses on what was supposed to be a party-wall, but which was 
really on the adjoining lot, created thereby a servitude on the 
latter lot, so that Schafer was entitled’ to rest his beams on 
the wall in question, as long as it should stand; and, as his 
house was so much wider in consequence, he was benefited, 
rather than injured, by the mistake. 


A CURIOUS and important case has just been decided by 





JJVHE establishment of a Germanic Museum at Harvard Col- 
| lege comes at a very appropriate time. Large as the 

German population of the United States is, Americans in 
general know almost nothing of German literature and much 
less of German art. Even German industry is just beginning 
to make its way here, and, while many of our merchants and 
manufacturers have now their regular connections in Berlin, or 
Elberfeld, or Hamburg, they do not say much about them, and 
the average citizen, who is occasionally surprised to see a Ger- 
man mark on the stockings, or scissors, or pen-knives that he 
buys for his family, as being of the best quality obtainable, 
would be still more surprised to hear that German manufac- 
tures are to be found everywhere; that a large proportion of 
the richest mines, the most important railroads, and the finest 
steamships in the world belong to Germans, and that the larger 
manufacturing cities of Germany have, within the past twenty 
years, surpassed in rapidity of growth anything known, even in 
this country, outside of a mining camp. This rapid development 
of Germany has unquestionably been of great benefit to civili- 
zation. Independent of the traditions of sober probity which 
still rule in German business affairs, the intelligence of the 
Germans in making practical use of the scientific reasoning in 
which they excel all others bas been of incalculable advantage 
to the world, and there is hardly a household in Europe or 
America which does not enjoy some comfort which, except for 
the Germans, would have been beyond its reach. 





T is probable that the industrial capacity of the Germans 
will through the force of circumstances soon become more 
familiar to us, but there is a whole world of German senti- 

ment and feeling which, if it were better known, would appeal 
particularly to Americans. Unfortunately, perhaps, true senti- 
ment does not put itself forward like the commercial spirit, and 
the friends of German art, by the forms of which German 
feeling is expressed, must make some effort to bring it to the 
attention of their kinsmen on this side of the ocean. For such 
an effort the new Germanic Museum offers an opportunity which 
will, we hope, not be neglected. It is reported that the Em- 
peror of Germany, who is a sincere admirer of the American 
character, and earnestly desires a better understanding between 
the two nations, has interested himself in making a collection 
of casts and other examples of German art to be presented to 
the Museam. This would be a very pretty compliment, not 
only to the Museum and the University, but to the American 
people ; but even if the report should prove to be without foun- 
dation, it would still be possible to get together, in the building 
which the University has set apart for the use of the Museum, 
a very interesting assortment of objects, illustrating, not only 
German art and history in general, but their variations, Prus- 
sian, Rhenish, Saxon and Bavarian, from Charlemagne down 
to our Own time. 





{J7 HE poor consumers, who meekly look on while Trust mag- 
nates are fighting among themselves, and wonder whether 
the fray will end in any relaxation of the iron grip of the 
magnates on prices, will find interest just now in the movements 
in the glass manufaeture. It will be remembered that, not long 
ago, the American Window Glass Company executed a masterly 
stroke of policy in making an agreement with the glass-blowers’ 
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union, by which the members of the latter, in consideration, it 
is said, of a large number of shares of the Glass Company’s 
stock, together with other valuable considerations, agreed to 
work only for the Trust, the latter agreeing on its side to em- 
ploy only members of the union. As the union comprises only 
about two-thirds enough men to operate the window-glass fac- 
tories in the United States, and, practically, refuses to admit 
any new members, the combination between the monopoly of 
employers and the monopoly of labor was looked upon for a 
time as invincible. It appears, however, that a cloud has come 
over this delightful scene. A window-glass manufactory is not 
a very costly affair, and from time to time, small parties of 
glass-blowers, dissatisfied with union methods, have raised 2 
little capital, and entered upon manufacturing for themselves. 
These small concerns have not until lately been important 
enough to interfere with the monopoly ef the Trust, and, 
taking advantage of the high prices established by the latter, 
they have prospered. Now, the aggregate production of all 
the factories, including those of the ‘Trust and the independent 
concerns, is greater than the consumption, and it has become a 
serious question which party shail curtail its operations. Im- 
mediately after the alliance between the American Company 
and the anion, the independent concerns found it so difficult to 
get men that it was reported that all of them were closed, but 
this state of affairs lasted only a short time, and matters are 
now as bad as ever. Each party is suspected of designing to 
make a sudden and great reduction in prices, in order to secure 
heavy contracts for the next season ; but each party evidently 
fears difficulty in getting men to carry out such contracts as it 
may secure. The union, apparently foreseeing defections 
from its ranks in case of the inability of the Trust, which pro- 
tects it, to control the business, has voted to admit “ appren- 
tices,” to the amount of ten per cent of its total membership. 
The object of this proceeding seems to be to make sure of sup- 
plying the Trust with the men that it may need, at the same 
time that the regular union manceuvres are carried on to pre- 
vent the outside concerns from getting men. Whether it will 
succeed remains to be seen; but, meanwhile, it may be ob- 
served that no Trust, or combination, or monopoly can long 
keep up prices of goods which are being manufactured at a rate 
fifty per cent greater than the consumption. If production can 
be checked until it equals the demand, prices can be main- 
tained; but, in order to check production, some one must go 
out of business, and nobody is likely to do that so long as 
profits are large. The earlier Trusts kept down production by 
paying the proprietors of competing manufactories to let their 
establishments lie idle, but this is out of the question in the 
window-glass manufacture, and the chances seem to be that 
the contest will, for a time, at least, take the form of a radical 
cutting of prices. 





HE importers of antiquities are having a hard time just 
| now, under the new Custom-house regulation, by which 

the price actually paid for articles imported from abroad 
is not regarded in the collection of duties if the examiners in 
this country‘think that they were bought too cheap. Boston 
is, probably, the best market in the world for the sale of mis- 
cellaneous bric-’-brac, and two dealers have recently had their 
importations confiscated for undervaluation, the appraiser, in 
one case, valuing at two thousand dollars each certain tapes- 
tries, smaller, and probably, not very much better, than pieces 
which have sold for twenty-five dollars or less. Under the 
Custom-house regulations, if the examiner in this country 
thinks that imported articles are worth over fifty per cent more 
than the declared invoice cost, they are absolutely confiscated, 
and the owner can only obtain them by buying them of the 
Custom-house at the appraiser’s price, in addition to what he 
may have paid for them originally, or by waiting until the con- 
fiscated goods are sold at auction for Government account, and 
bidding on them. It is hardly necessary to say that, if our 
Custom-house inspectors were not men of perfect integrity, it 
would be easy for them to appropriate anything in a tourist’s 
or importer’s trunks to which they might take a fancy, by the 
simple process of rating the value fifty per cent higher than 
the cost, seizing it, sending it to the Government warehouse, 
and, at the auction sale, quietly having it bid in by a confeder- 
ate. In the case of the tapestries, for example, it is incredible 
that two thousand dollars each should ever be bid for articles 
of the kind, in connection with the old boots, damaged hides, 
broken crockery and other staples of Custom-house auctions, 
and an understanding among the officials might easily throw all 
the bargains into their hands. 
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THE RECENT EXCAVATIONS NEAR POMPEIL 


EAR Pompeii, just now, they are exhuming invaluable relics 

which belong, probably, to some faubourg of that lovable, but 

unfortunate, town. ‘These excavations are being made about a 
kilometre from the walls and at 200 metres from the mouth of the 
Sarno. After removing a layer of half-sedimentary and half-volcanic 
deposit, they have come upon an old portico, with the remains of 
travellers and visitors who had sought refuge there. 

In accordance with some of the indications, and, perhaps, after a 
last effort of imagination, some have asserted that it must be granted 
that there were recognized amongst the bodies discovered the familia 
of Pliny the Elder, Pliny himself being present in the guise of one of 
the bodies most richly clothed and evidently that of the most impor- 
tant personage. But this is, doubtless, only a very audacious hypoth- 
esis put forth by a fertile poetic imagination impressed by certain 
historic reminiscences. It is far more prudent to feel that we are in 
the presence of the relics of a band of fugitive Pompeians whom the 
cataclysm overwhelmed at the place where the excavation brings 
them to light. 

It is almost beyond doubt that the body of the great naturalist of 
antiquity was neither abandoned nor forgotten in the disaster. They 
found it the next day, when the incandescent showers had ceased, 
when the black clouds of mephitic vapor no longer rolled over the 
shores of Campania, and, in the celebrated letter which Pliny 
the Younger addresses to Tacitus, he says that they found “ corpus 
integrum, inlcesum, opertum ut fuerat indutus,” and expresses himself 
in terms which prove that his uncle was not buried in a shroud of 
lava, as were so great a number of his compatriots. He supposed, 
even, that he died of asphyxiation, since his body showed no sign of 
agony, but was calm and serene, without any contractions of suffer- 
ing or tragic agony, and was still, according to his nephew, “ habitus 
corporis quiescenti quam defuncto similior.” 

However this may be, it will not be easy to determine the condi- 
tion and the names of the unfortunates overwhelmed between the 
Sarno, a little stream of Campania, and the sea, burned by the in- 
candescent mud of Vesuvius, blinded by ashes and exhausted by 
heat, at the very moment when they were about to secure their 
safety through embarking on a galley which would have transported 
them into the open sea. But one can reconstruct the scene of their 
agony : without difficulty, one calls up the torments and the horror of 
their last hour, between the land transformed into a lake of hot mud 
and lava, the air changed into a burning furnace, and the sea lashed 
into a whirlpool which refused to receive them. 

There are seventy of these bodies lying under the massive arcades 
of the portico, upon the line of the road from Pompeii to Stabia; 
they are the relics of all classes of unfortunates — men and women, 
old and young, rich and poor, laborers with calloused hands, and rich 
epicureans. Some are covered with gold; there is one of them, 
amongst others, which is distinguished by its rich jewels and amulets, 
and which must be that of the most important personage, the chief 
one of the group. Near by his pelvis, which time has deprived of 
its covering, a girdle was found, and a sword with coquille hilt, which 
leads one to think that its wearer was a seaman. It remains for the 
learned amongst us to say whether we are in the presence of 
the ashes of the edile of some maritime village, of the captain of a 
galley, or of an admiral. This last hypothesis is that which is pre- 
ferred by those fertile spirits who rush too speedily to a conclusion, 
and who have asserted that this is the corpse of Pliny the Elder. 

But Pliny, let us repeat, has not lain eighteen centuries under the 
ruins of Pompeii; when he was found — and this supposition is as 
easy as it is natural —his relatives and his fellow-citizens, aghast, 
could not be deprived of the pleasure of erecting to him a mausoleum 
worthy of his deserts. So, if one must expect everything else from 
the lavas of Pompeii, so fertile in historic and artistic treasures, one 
must search elsewhere for the ashes of the grand Roman naturalist. 

The wealthy personage whom I have just mentioned, whether 
edile or admiral, the one whom some suspect to be Pliny, and of 
whom, perhaps, some day we shall know the real history and the 
name, does not seem to have belonged to the Pompeian colony. 
Everything leads to the belief that he was some functionary travel- 
ling about his duty or about his pleasure. I need no better proof 
of this than the composition of the little court which accompanied 
him and the nature of the baggage which followed him. What likeli- 
hood is there that an inhabitant of Pompeii, on the approach of that 
unheard-of catastrophe, when the flames were darting from Vesu- 
vius like a condemnation for the town built about its feet, would 
have taken the time to gather together his terror-stricken slaves, 
and brought together the baggage necessary for a journey? ‘Terror 
causes one to forget the rules of social life, the little precautions, and 
effaces all hierarchic differences. This is so simple and true that it 
seems almost puerile to state it. 

Now, here the unknown who interests us met his death sur- 
rounded by his court, by his entire familia. A few paces from him 
fell his domestics, at the proper distance required by respect; the 
death which overwhelmed him laid low at the same time the slave 
who bore his toilet-service —a precious collection of silverware, 
finely engraved; the slave physician, near whose skeleton lies his 
medicine-case, filled with surgical instruments of very careful work- 
manship, and all the other servants; the one who walked at the head 
of the procession, lighting the way with his lantern, in the plain 
obscured by the burning cinders of Vesuvius, a veritable Colossus 

who measured six feet in height, fell without letting his lantern from 


his grasp; and farther on were men of herculean proportions, the 
litter-bearers who must have abandoned their master on his reaching 
the portico; they have discovered the remains of this litter, without 
any human relics near it, without an indication which allows one to 
imagine that its master perished in it; the wood of the vehicle was 
destroyed, of course, but all the metal ornaments, skilfully wrought, 
remain intact — amongst others, a fine head of Victory surmounted 
by an eagle which must have crowned the canopy. 

The long portico of the Sarno, supported by robust columns of 
masonry and brick pilasters, covered with white stucco with red 
bases, is one of those constructions, so numerous along the course of 
the old Roman highways, where the voyagers rested during the heat 
of the day, and where their horses found vast drinking-troughs. Be- 
hind the portico rises a mass of structures, a series of sixteen 
taberne, or shops, the seventh of which is distinguished by its panels 
separated by violet-colored pilasters and ornamented with yellow 
framework around paintings representing bacchic scenes; upon the 
walls at the back is painted, under the figure of the household god, 
the goddess of the River Sarno. This shop, then, was a wine- 
shop; the marble table which is found near the door takes the place of 
our bar-counter, over which are served drinks. By the door of this 
wine-shop were found twenty human skeletons, amongst which was 
one of an infant, and some objects which these fugitives were carry- 
ing away: a golden collar, an aureus of Domitian’s date, ear-rings, 
bracelets in the férm of a serpent, with eyes of emerald, golden 
rings, vases, silverware, silver and bronze coins, and so on. In 
another group were more jewellery and other objects of art: small 
mounted emeralds, a bracelet finished with a lion’s head, a small bust 
of Sileaus, another, in bronze, of Minerva, and a statue of Mercury. 
It would take too long to enumerate all the little marvels of jewellery 
which are still being brought up from these excavations on the Sarno. 
I will content myself with mentioning certain objects, such as a box, 
divided into several compartments, still containing the remains of 
color, a pair of scales, more than a hundred fish-hooks and lead 
sinkers for the fishermen’s seines, amphoras of terra-cotta, some of 
which were painted and enriched with inscriptions, one of them 
bearing about the neck an inscription which boasts the quality of the 
wine contained within, the facts concerning its origin, and the name 
of the vine-grower who produced it on the slopes of Vesuvius and 
who was sending it to his friends in the city; another amphora still 
contains the remains of pickled fish, which indicates that the wine- 
shop was not only used as a drinking-place, but that there were also 
sold there the coarser foods, at low cost, for the workmen and small 
tradespeople of the neighborhood. 

The money found also has its importance. Although a great 
many of the pieces have been eaten and deformed by chemical and 
atmospheric action, and have become in consequence unrecognizable, 
it has been possible to classify a large number, which fact does not 
lack a distinct value. In the first place, there are forty-five gold 
pieces of the times of the following emperors: Augustus, ‘Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Vespasian, Titus and Domitian. Seven 
hundred and ninety-five are in silver and belong to the times of the 
Republic and these same emperors, while there are thirteen hundred 
and twenty-two bronze pieces, all except one dating from imperial 
times. 

From all these indications and from other numberless little details, 
which would be tedious to enumerate, but especially from the pres 
ence in this place of certain articles, — the fish-hooks, for instance, 
and the instruments used in the making of nets, leaden weights for 
nets, the anchors and bronze naval ornaments, — it has been inferred 
that the ruins which are now being brought to light are those of a 
maritime suburb of Pompeii. ‘Their position gives yet more weight 
to this hypothesis, for, as we have said, these ruins are at about a 
thousand metres’ distance to the south from Pompeii, and two hun- 
dred from the mouth of the Sarno, which formed a little natural 
harbor. Nothing is more likely than that at this spot on the road 
from Stabia should have been built the portico in question and the 
poor habitations of the fishermen and sailors built up against it. 
So there should have been found here only a few bodies, a few simple 
amphoras of terra-cotta, a few jewels, if the population of this 
maritime suburb of Pompeii had alone found their death at this place. 
But from the city, from the villas of the neighborhood, some fresh 
from an orgie, with their heads still crowned with roses, others leav- 
ing their work or breaking short off in their journey, numberless 
groups hurried towards this little port in the hope of embarking 
there and entrusting their lives to the waves; but the absence of 
boats, and especially the condition of the sea, denied them this last 
chance of safety, and all found the same frightful death under the 
arcades of the portico. 

No corpse of Pliny, then, is here, but merely that of some patri- 
cian, some dignitary who was passing along the road from Stabia, 
and had reached the spot where this road crossed this fishing-village, 
a fact which does not prevent these excavations on the Sarno from 
being of very great importance, for they will serve to define more 
closely the physiognomy of the city celebrated for its unique mis- 
fortune and clear up certain obscure points in the customs of Pom- 
peian life in the year 79, which we have known only imperfectly up 
to the present time. So these investigations are being prosecuted 
with much activity, in spite of the difficulties which are due to the 
infiltration of water from the Sarno. H. MEREv. 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES.—IYV. 
THIRTEENTA CENTURY. 

J a period of architecture is known as the Early English, or 
“ First Pointed,” and in English history extends through the 
reigns of Richard J, John, Henry III and Edward I (1189-1272). 

These were troublous times in England: the Crusades to the Holy 
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Land under Richard Ceur de Lion; John disputing the authority of 
the Pope in matters ecclesiastical, ending, however, by his becoming the 
Pope’s vassal and paying tribute; internecine warfare between 
the King and the Barons, and the wresting by the latter of “ Magna 
Charta,” held sacred to this day as the foundation of English liber- 
ties. 

In Henry’s time the first great council of the realm was sum- 
moned by Simon de Montfort, an assembly of the “ King’s tenants,” 
attended also by the Barons and clergy (those, at any rate, who were 
favorable to the Earl), and this became the first step in the forma- 
tion of a parliament. 

Settlements of students under independent masters not attached 
to any ecclesiastical foundation were formed at Oxford during the 
twelfth century, and colleges within the universities were incorpor- 
ated and endowed, showing the progress in learning during the time 
under consideration. 

These. too, were the times of Robin Hood and Friar Tuck, as told 
by Sir Walter Scott in “ Jvoanhoe” ; of Fair Rosamond and of Thomas 
a Becket. 

The latter part of Edward’s reign (1272-1307) is more properly 
classed with the next, or Edwardian, period. ’ 

Towards the close of the twelfth century a remarkable change set 
in: the arch, that had throughout all past ages and centuries been 
semicircular, became pointed, an acute junction of two segments of 
a semicircle; a change so fundamental, so conspicuous, that it entirely 
diverted the normal method of building and opened up hitherto un- 
dreamed of possibilities. 

How the pointed arch arose and became an essential element in 
the architecture of the period is lost in the mists of ages; the inter- 
lacing of two circular arches in superficial decorative arcades was 
not uncommon, as, for instance, Christ Church, Hants, and Castle 
Acre Priory, which are late Norman; the Crusaders, too, would in 
all probability have met with the same features in their wanderings 
in Sicily and France. Flying-buttresses, which spanned the aisles of 
the Norman churches, were segments of circles butting against the 
vertical walls of the nave, and demonstrated the stability of one 
segment. 

If we can conceive the necessity arising from hurriedly adapting 
the centres over which a series of wide semicircular arches had been 
turned (as in the case of reducing an opening in rebuilding), it is 
clear that any such reduction would be made by cutting out the 
centre portion, and bringing together the two segments to fit 
the opening. We should thus have a pointed arch formed by two 
similar segments butting at the apex, and, curiously, as lending evi- 
dence in support of tRis contention, we actually find in numerous 
cases two such segments butted together at the apex, and not built 
with a key-stone, as before. Pugin, the great apostle of Gothic 
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architecture, was so impressed with this not uncommon construction 
that he maintained that it was the true Gothic principle: that the 
Gothic, or pointed, arch was a keyless arch. 

When we note that every salient feature was clearly traceable to a 
defined necessity, and that it was the simplest solution of the case, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the first pointed arch was the 
outcome of some defined necessity, and that when first seen it was so 
transparently perfect and beautiful, and opened up such vast possi- 
bilities, that it spread abroad, and was adopted by the monastic 
architects throughout the length and breadth of Southern and West- 
ern Europe. 

It is possible that among extant examples of the pointed arch the 
earliest may be found in the Isle-de-France, at Paris, but, with 
the great intercourse among nations due to the Crusades, each 
country, no doubt, subscribed its quota of advance. These were 
progressive times ! 

The facility of the pointed arch was, however, seized on with 
avidity ; the soundness of its construction, when once seen and appre- 
ciated, led the builders of Western Eurupe to dare to span spaces 
not before attempted, and to raise their vaults to greater and still 
greater heights, as we see at Westminster Abbey, 120 feet, and later 
on, at Beauvais, 147 feet to the underside of the groining. It led up 
to forms of lofty grandeur soaring skywards, culminating in the spire 
of Salisbury Cathedral carrying the cross 400 feet above the great 
plain from which it so grandly rises. 

We may broadly note, therefore, that, prior to the last quarter of 
the twelfth century, all arches without exception were semicircular, 
and that during the last decade most of the arches were pointed, and 
that after the commencement of the thirteenth century till near the 
close of the sixteenth century semicircular arches are never found in 
work executed during that period. 

The juxtaposition and mingling of styles so frequently noticed is 
due to rebuilding, enlargements, or alterations at subsequent dates 
which the architecture and detail clearly define. The fundamental 
principle is that, during any one period, the people, by common con- 
sent, spoke, dressed, and built alike. The fashion was all-pervading, 
and the style in building is the ear-mark of the period. The build- 
ings remaining to us are the history and the romance of by-gone days 
written in stone, and, when correctly understood, are a study of sur- 
passing interest. They are essentially anecdotal, and remain scattered 
over the country as feathers dropped from the wings of Time. 

The monastic buildings were always in the van of progress, and in 
them every feature is found more conspicuously developed. We 
notice, as compared with the work of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, that the general proportions are more slender and more 
lofty: the arches are pointed instead of semi-circular, and with a 
different type of moulding ; the chevron decoration has disappeared, 
and deeply channelled mouldings have taken its place. The piers 
are composed of clustered shafts as compared with the huge circular 
shaft of the preceding styles, the external shafts are often detached, 
and sometimes executed in local marbles, horizontal bands or zones 
appear on the shafts, the bases have deep hollows between bold, 
rounded mouldings. The capitals also are totally different, the 
former cushion type with the square abacus and the angles of 
the bell rounded off to the circular shaft has been replaced by a 
well-developed moulded abacus, and the bells of the caps are decor- 
ated with freely undercut conventional foliage, springing from the 
neck and clustering under the abacus, showing a total departure 
from precedent. 

A good deal of rude sculpture is found decorating large doorways, 
conventional in character, often grotesque, but vigorous, and well 
adapted to its purpose as decorative enrichment. 

The windows are not only pointed, as single lancets, but increase 
in width and become divided into two or more lights by mullions, 
which gradually decrease in thickness, the centre light in triplets 
being the highest. These three lights gradually become enclosed 
within one external arch, the centre one being the highest, or the 
head is filled-in with a single stone pierced with foljated openings. 
This is called “ plate tracery,” which towards the close of the century 
gave way to “ bar-tracery,” which in section is similar to the mullion, 
but constructed with small stones with joints radiating from the 
various centres, usually dowelled together, evidencing a great advance 
in scientific masonry. 

The doorways are deeply recessed, enriched in the jambs with 
slender detached shafts of local marbles and decorated with carving ; 
the arched mouldings are deeply undercut, decorated with the 
peculiar dog-tooth ornament and the conventional foliage character- 
istic of the period, entirely replacing the ‘“ chevron ” and “ boutel” 
ornamentation of the past period. 

Surface decoration with the diaper replaces the scale decoration 
of the Normans. 

Pointed vaulting with diagonal ribs replaces the barrel vault of 
the thirteenth century. 

Roofs become high pitched, replacing the flat roofs of the Normans 
as they cease to be required for defensive warfare. 

There is a peculiar cosmopolitanism about the Church of Rome: 
its official language is Latin; it is a language that is understood and 
used by all the representatives of the Church, regardless of nationali- 
ties, throughout the world; a common or universal language of inter- 
communication in precisely similar manner as Hebrew is common to 
Jews throughout all the nationalities of the world. It was this cos- 
mopolitanism, this facility for intercommunication, that spread knowl- 
edge, science and the arts simultaneously over the face of Southern and 
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Western Europe; that accounts for the marked uniformity in style 
of architecture found in all these countries at any one period. As 
the pronunciation of the Latin tongue varies slightly in different 
countries, so the architectural expression varies slightly under the 
influence of climate and the national peculiarities in different coun- 
tries; but the broad principle is common to all. The advent of the 
pointed arch marks a contemporaneous epoch throughout Christen- 
dom. The Early English is coéval with the “first pointed,” or 
“ ogivale primitive,” of France. 

his period is distinguished not only by the rapid rise of the mid- 
dle classes, evidenced especially by the assembling of the Commons 
House of Parliament and the consolidation of public laws, but also 
by the culmination of the ecclesiastical power in England, which 
gave so great an impetus to monastic building. This period pro- 
duced many notable works of ecclesiastic architecture, as for instance, 
the Abbeys of Dryburg, Netley, Rivaulx, Fountains, Whitby and 
others, and is also seen in the domestic buildings of the landed pro- 
prietors and of those of the mercantile class. The improvements in 
domestic buildings took place, not so much in the modification of plan 
or principle as in the general amplification of detail, providing more 
for the advance in personal and social refinement. All alike pro- 
ceeded along the path of incessant progress. 
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The races had intermarried, and the policy of the Crown was to 
check the power of the Barons by direct appointment or creation 
wherever possible, exacting direct personal fealty and homage. 
During the reign of Henry II the foreign mercenaries were sent 
away, the reign of the conquering, marauding Norman Baron was 
drawing to a close, and the Crusades and other foreign wars and 
travel had enlarged men’s minds and improved the manners and cus- 
toms of the age. The ladies of the period had a certain nobleness 
of character, the Baroness and her daughters, though not yet very 
refined and certainly quite unlettered, had begun to consider the 
great “ house-place ” of their ancestral “ keep ” wanting in those con- 
veniences and comforts which developed during the progress of the 
age. The earlier necessity for security and defence had placed 
them on the third story in a tower approached by narrow winding 
stairs. The remoteness of the kitchens and offices impaired their 
facilities for hospitalities. The growth of these ideas gradually re- 
sulted in the abandoning of the keep for family residential purposes 
and the erection of more suitable apartments and buildings in the 
court-yard, or inner bailey. We find, therefore, in buildings of 
the latter part of this century the common hall so situated, to which 
were attached a “ presence” or audience chamber, at one end, and 
the kitchens and other domestic offices at the other end. 

Defensive fortification was still essential; subsidiary towers were 
built to protect these new buildings, and the old defences of the 
castle were maintained in efficient fighting condition. 

In the new castles built by Edward I in Wales, we find, by com- 
parison, the progress of the times fully illustrated. We find the 
manor-house with its more spacious chambers, its more expansive 
accommodation in the family apartments and in the offices, its court- 
yards surrounded by massive walls and towers as before, and further 
defended by one or more lines of circumvallation, as may be plainly 
seen in the works of this period in London and Windsor. 

As further evidence of the domestic aspect of the times we may 
note that ladders and trap-doors were more common than stairs; 
many of the lofty halls of earlier days became divided by floors into 
stories; chambers were thoroughfares without much approach to 





privacy; the great loz fire was in the midst of the hall, with portable 
braziers for use in other places; kitchens had the open fire; glass 
windows were mainly confined to ecclesiastical buildings, framed 
blinds of cloth or canvas dipped in oil, called fenestrals, being com- 
monly used; furniture was the rough production of the estate car- 
penter and mostly fixed in its place, and, as Professor Kerr remarks, 
“spoons and fingers had to serve for forks, and whether between 
linen sheets in the private chamber of the Baron or under a blanket 
in the common hall, the sleeper slept without the luxury of a night- 
dress.” 

Among ‘the “remains” of this century, Parker gives Temple 
Farm and Godmersham, Strood, Kent; Aydon Castle, Northumber- 
land; Little Wenham Hall, Suffolk; Charney Basset, and the old 
Manor-House, Sutton Courtney, Berkshire: Ryball, Rutland; Somer- 
ton Castle, Lincolnshire; Stanford and Woodcroft, North Hants; 
the Prebendal House, Thame; Chipping Norton and Collingsford, 
Oxfordshire: Gooderich Castle, Herefordshire, etc. The Tower 
of London was considerably rebuilt by Henry III, and the castles of 
Manorbere, Kenilworth, Windsor, Raglan, Bodiam and many others 
were more or less rebuilt, and many scattered manor-houses and 
granges have portions dating from this century and of clearly 
marked Early English character. 
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Portions of the Royal hunting-lodge at Woodstock Chase are of 
this period, and are inseparably associated with the life and times 
of Fair Rosamond, her bower being pointed out to this day, though 
partially destroyed by Cromwell. Tuomas C. Sorsy. 

(To be continued.) 


PARTIAL USE OF THE DECIMAL SYSTEM THIRTY 
FIVE YEARS AFTER LEGALIZATION.! 


rated by resolutions of the Congress of the Confederation, July 

6, 1785, and Aug. 8, 1786, was protracted through the time of 
our grandfathers, the generation following that which established the 
money. Kelly’s “Universal Cambist,” whose preface is dated in 1821, 
thirty-five years after the original legislation, is a standard authority, 
having had official support. It said of the United States : — 


(eee process of transition to the use of Federal money, inaugu 
. 


“ Accounts are kept here in different ways, but chiefly in Dollars, 
which are divided into 10 Dimes, 100 Cents, or 1,000 Mills lhis is called 
Federal Money, to distinguish it from the various currencies which were 
formerly the monies of the United States, and which are still partially 
retained in domestic traffic. se 


The Constitution of Massachusetts said then, and says now, in 


Chapter VI: — 


“III. In all cases where sums of money are mentioned in this con- 
stitution, the value thereof shall be computed in silver at six shillings 
and eight pence per ounce. . = 


The United States Mint, though it began to coin money in 1793, 
did not strike many coins except cents, half-cents and half-dollars 
down to 1820; and cvins of the several nations of Western Europe 
continued in circulation. The Spanish original of our dollar was 
well known as the “ piece of eight,” meaning eight “ bits” in the 


1A paper published in School Science for December, 1901. 
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vernacular tongue of the United States, where the Spanish name is 
less familiar; one bit thus becomes 12} cents obviously to us, but our 
grandfathers knew it as of the value expressed according to their 
long established custom in their different monetary reckonings. 
John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, in his celebrated report on 
weights and measures, also dated in 1821, wrote as follows : — 

“. . . now, when the recent coinage of dimes is alluded to in our 
public journals, if their name is mentioned, it is always with an explan- 
atory definition to inform the reader that they are ten-cent pieces; and 
some of them which have found their way over the mountains, by the 
generous hospitality of the country, have been received for more than 
they were worth, aad have passed for an eighth, instead of a tenth, 
part of a dollar. Even now, at the end of thirty years, ask a trades- 
man or shopkeeper in any of our cities what is a dime or a mille, and 
the chances are four in five that he will not understand your question. 
But go to New York and offer in payment the Spanish coin, the unit of 
the Spanish piece of eight, and the shop or marketman will take it for a 
shilling. Carry it to Boston or Richmond, ard you shall be told it is 
not a shilling but nine pence. Bring it to Philadelphia, Baltimore, or 
the City of Washingtoa, and you shall fiad it recognized for an eleven- 
penny bit; and if you ask how that can be, you shall learn that, the 
dollar being of ninety pence, the eighth part of it is nearer to eleven 
than to any number... . ” 


This was characterized by Mr. Adams as absurd, and justly. Oh, 
yes — but —by the way, what is it that we are doing, A. p. 1901, 
thirty-five years after the inauguration by our fathers by the Act of 
Congress of July 28, 1866, of the change to metric weights and 
measures? Our ‘rates of postage on foreign-mail matter are by 
weights in grammes, and we try to look them up in pocket diaries or 
other common places of reference and find them inaccurately stated 
by weights in ounces. We turn to the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, Section 3515, referring to our minor coins, and read : 


‘“The weight of the piece of five cents shall be seventy-seven and 
sixteen-hundredths grains troy : —”’ 


a circumlocution for five grammes. We have had profile-paper printed 
with metric subdivisions for its whole length and have measured it 
off in portions for sale by the yard. Imported paper in rolls of ten 
metres we have advertised as eleven-yard rolls. These few examples 
suffice out of many instances of misapplication of units of quantity 
in business and in publications. 

We see the unreasonableness both of the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tion and of the adherence by our grandfathers, so long after they 
had established decimal reckoning, to their antiquated book-keeping, 
which occasioned great inconvenience from the incongruity of the 
two methods in use at the same time. When our grandchildren look 
back to 1901, what will they say of our now hanging on to weights 
and measures that are out of date by consequence of the substitution 
of the metric units legalized thirty-five years ago ? 

Consider electricity, whose standards of measurements are fixed 
upon a metric basis by the law of July 12,1894. The following is 
an extract from it : — 


“‘The unit of power shall be the watt, which is equal to ten mil- 
lion units of power of the centimetre-gramme-second system, and 
which is practically equivalent to the work done at the rate of one joule 
per second.” 


Several of the electrical units have become familiar to us through 
the enormously rapid development of the applications of electricity. 
This is the case especially with the kilowatt, a commercial unit 
which we meet with in almost every technical publication we take up; 
but it has not yet entirely displaced that anomalous old unit, the 
horse-power (as to which reference may be made to Engineering, 
vol. 63, pp. 245 and 325, for Feb. 19 and March 5, 1897). 

Consider the matter of assaying and coinage, in which the metric 
system is established. It has been used in the Mint for years, and is 
used in published tables or schedules of coins. The United States 
subsidiary silver money weighs one gramme per four cents, and thus 
metric weight isin everybody’s pocket. The troy pound has dropped 
out of practical use. Nevertheless, the troy ounce, incongruous 
as it is with other weights and measures, still comes in our way some- 
times (in other places besides the Massachusetts Constitution). 

Consider pharmacy and some other matters connected with chem- 
istry. The “ United States Pharmacopeia,” the reference manual 
of the apothecary, is exclusively metric. The “ Dispensatory,” the 
corresponding manual of the physician, has metric values through- 
out. The use of the metric system was introduced in the United 
States Marine-Hospital Service about a quarter of a century ago 
quite thoroughly, and in the army and navy more recently. In 
practice in civil life prescriptions are to a large and increasing extent 
written in metric terms; but the mysterious old “apothecaries ’” 
weights and measures (which for sales of candy and popular wares 
are not used by apothecaries) continue to be used in the prescriptions 
of some of the older physicians, who in the natural course of events are 
gradually passing off the stage. Meanwhile, pharmacists have double 
sets of weights and measures, and employ cierks who understand 
both, with extra trouble, cost and risk of mistake. In the sale of 
high-grade cheuticals the metric system has been introduced. E. R. 

Squibb & Sons, of Brooklyn, have used it exclusively for nine years, 
and the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., of Rochester, issues a sixty- 
page priced catalogue “G” of “ Chemicals and Reagents” in metric 
terms, with a conspicuous notice at the top of each page, “ Prices of 


Chemicals are by Metric, not Avoirdupois Weight.” Much glass- 
ware and rubber stoppers are made to metric scale. As to chemical 
manufacturing, all the tanks in a factory built by the Merrimac 
Chemical Company, of Massachusetts, for their extensive sulphuric- 
acid works, were made on metric dimensions, and the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company have built a large plant entirely upon 
metric dimensions. The great Solvay Process Company, of Syracuse, 
makes use of the metric system in every way possible in its works. 
Drawings to go outside of the works for construction, etc., are not 
made in the metric system. ‘The Company says it finds no disadvan- 
tages, and would be very glad if its entire work could be upon the 
metric system. That means that as long as people outside cling to 
ancient weights and measures, so that conformity with them is re- 
quired of the Solvay Process Company, the Company gets only part 
of the advantages naturally belonging to its system. Chemical an- 
alyses are expressed in parts per million, per hundred thousand or 
per thousand, corresponding to grammes per cubic metre, per hekto- 
litre or per litre. Grains per gallon are out of date. Nevertheless, 
in dealing with quantities and consumption of water, there still lingers 
some use of the United States liquid gallon, a unit long ago aban- 
doned in Great Britain and Canada, distinguished for its lack of 
connection with other measures or weights, and not ordinarily used 
in the reading of water-meters. 

Consider geodesy and precise levelling. The metric measure has 
been very extensively used in precise levelling or other work of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, the United States Lake Survey, and the surveys 
under the Mississippi River Commission. Among other literature 
from which evidence may be obtained about this, and about working 
in old measures incongruous with metric, there is an article and 
discussion on “ Precise Spirit Levelling,” occupying pp. 1-206 of vol. 
45 of the Transactions of-the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
June, 1901. . 

Bulletin No. 26 of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
dated April 5, 1893, contained an announcement signed by T. C. 
Mendenhall, Superintendent of Standard Weights and Measures, 
and approved by John G. Carlisle, Secretary of the Treasury, from 
which the following is an extract : — 


“. .. the Office of Weights and Measures, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, will in the future regard the international 
prototype metre and kilogramme as fundamental standards, and the cus- 
tomary units, the yard and the pound, will be derived therefrom in 
accordance with the Act of July 28, 1866. Indeed, this course has been 
practically forced upon this Office for several years. ... ”’ 


The Treasury Department is the department to which are attached 
the Mint, the Marine-Hospital Service and the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, in all three of which, as above stated, the metric system has 
been in practical use for years. Incongruity is found, however, in 
the fact that the Treasury Department continues the use of old 
weights and measures in other branches of its work; for example, in 
its Bureau of Statistics, largely occupied with foreign trade (whereas 
metric units have been introduced to some extent in the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce of the State Department and in the section 
of Foreign Markets of the Agricultural Department); and for an- 
other example, in the Customs Service, where there will be special 
gain in the substitution of the international system, and where its 
substitution has been repeatedly urged, officially and unofficially. 

Consider manufactures. The April, 1900, report of the American 
Railway Association’s Committee on the Metric System enumerated 
among manufactures in which the metric system has been introduced 
watches, injectors, refrigerating-apparatus, screw-cutting lathes, scales, 
drills, gauges, astronomical and physical instruments, measuring im- 
plements and draughtsman’s supplies. A very large number of 
manufacturers have had some call for the application of metric 
measurement for goods for export, if only on a small order; and 
goods of widely diverse character are among the metric manufactures. 
We have exported to metric countries a great deal of ordnance and 
machinery for manufacturing ordnance, and rapid-firing guns have 
been designated by their calibre in millimetres. The Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works’ illustrated catalogue of narrow-gauge locomotives has 
printed on its title-page, “ Adapted Especially to Gauges of 3 Feet 6 
Inches, or One Metre,” and on each of the sixteen pages (108-38), 
on which are tabulated various types of locomotives, has printed 
conspicuously, “Gauge, 3 Feet 6 Inches, or One Metre.” The 
Library Bureau, of Boston, has cards and cases made of exact metric 
dimensions. In the Electrical Review (New York) for June 22, 1901, 
Geo. H. Draper says : — 


“There is no first-class shop in America that will not undertake to 
build machinery according to metric measurements, and many of them 
are at the present time compelled to build stock forms of machinery in 
measurements of this system in order to be able to compete for trade 
in foreign countries where the specifications are given in round metric 
terms.” 


The following sentences are quoted from the American Manu- 
facturer : — 


“The metric system is making some headway among American man- 
ufacturers engaged in the export trade. This is especially true of 
machinery builders. It will continue to make headway according to 
the increase of our exports... . 
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“There are firms that have adopted the metric system for their 
export business. They do not seem to be suffering from the effects of 
having two sizes of templates and dies for their plants. They are fil- 
ling orders for export and are teaching their workmen the use of the 
metric system in so doing.” 


The incongruity of having two sizes, whether there seems to be 
suffering from the effects or not, continues until the superseding in 
domestic trade also of old weights and measures by metric. A sim- 
ilar remark may be made in regard to United States importations of 
bottled goods, textiles and other manufactures from foreign countries 
where the metric system is in use. 

Consider bodily measurements, etc. The stature and strength of 
athletic young men in the colleges in different parts of the country 
are recorded in metric units and are published; but sometimes the 
newspapers, instead of recognizing the kilos, call them “ points.” 
Dimensions of statuary, etc., have been given metrically in the re- 
ports of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts regularly for many years. 
There is great convenience in measuring the clothes, as well as the 
body, in centimetres, not requiring fractions; and among men’s 
furnishing goods some suspenders may be found with the length 
marked upon them in centimetres; but there remains in principal 
use for the measurements of tailors and dressmakers, and for sizes of 
such things as gloves and hats, the old unit with the ubiquitous frac- 
tion. 

Consider applications of science. The metric system’ has been 
thoroughly adopted for scientific research upon all subjects and for 
the diffusion of scientific knowledge by publications and educational 
institutions. The extent of its use for instruction, laboratory sup- 
plies, apparatus, etc., is enormous; yet when scientific knowledge is 
utilized in technical work or for commercial purposes it often hap- 
pens that old units of measurement are employed; so we have the 
incongruity of preaching one thing and practising another, of pro- 
ducing certain effects with one measure in investigation and with 
another measure in business. Such complications are now a charac- 
teristic feature in our literature, the discussions of our professional 
organizations, reports of committees of research, periodical publica- 
tions, or books of the day. Similar complications are common in 
shops, offices and practical work, a fact so familiar as to require little 
illustration. Fineness of sand is expressed by the millimetre, and 
fineness of the sieves and screens for it by the number of meshes 
per inch. It is by the cubic centimetre of water that the number of 
bacteria are reckoned in biological examinations, but, rather than 
say so, men otherwise intelligent have sometimes disguised it for the 
popular mind as “thimbleful.” Opticians have adopted metric 
measure, and, besides whatever else they have done in regard to 
their apparatus and accessories for microscopy, etc, they have a 
metric basis for expressing the power of lenses of spectacles. ‘heir 
“ dioptrics,” depending on the focal length in metres, are found in 
the optician’s price-list ; yet it is not uncommon to express the di- 
ameters of lenses in old measure, which may be found even in the 
same catalogues that give generally the metric system. 

It is needless to marshal further evidence. The cutting off of the 
dog’s tail is by centimetres, so that the tail may continue in some 
measure to wag the dog as long as he likes to have the operation 
protracted. 

















EW people realize the advance which has been made within the 

last twenty years in the matter of public water-supply, and 

sanitarians and engineers, to whom the improvement is almost 
wholly due, would deserve the gratitude of mankind for this work, 
if they had never done anything else. On the other side of the 
ocean, much greater progress has been made than here. Twenty or 
twenty-five years ago, it was not only disagreeable, but often danger- 
ous, for an unacclimated tourist to drink the water supplied to the 
cities of Paris, Liverpool, Venice and Naples, to say nothing of 
smaller towns. Now each of these cities is abundantly supplied with 
water of a purity which would make almost any American city 
envious. Paris has its special supply of spring-water; Liverpool 
has brought water from the mountains of Wales by a submarine 
tunnel; Venice has replaced its cistern-water by an ample supply 
from the mountains of the mainland, and Naples has just finished an 
aqueduct, some twenty miles long, which brings the yt water in 
profusion from springs in the mountains. To those elderly tourists 
who remember the pangs which, not very many years ago, followed 
indulgence in the drinking-water then supplied to these places, the 
change is very striking ; and more than one such person, probably, 
has wished that similar regeneration might come upon Philadelphia, 
Boston, and other towns of our own. In this compact and con- 
venient book }, the third edition of a work which first appeared only 
five years ago, Mr. Thresh gives an immense amount of valuable, 
and thoroughly modern, information in regard to what might almost 
be called the new science of gathering, purifying, preserving and dis- 
tributing both public and private water-supplies. As readers of 
technical books know, English works of the kind often contain an 
inordinate amount of padding, in the shape of accounts of the engi- 
neering practice of the ancient Romans, and long descriptions of con- 


1** Water and Water-supplies.”” By John C. Thresh. Third Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 1901. Price, $2. 


structions of the period of George the Fourth; and it may relieve 
the minds of such persons to know that Mr. Thresh has found 
enough matter of interest and importance to fill his work completely, 
without any archeological or historical digressions. 

Beginning with the necessary observations on the sources and 
properties of water, the book continues with an examination of public 
water-supplies as they actually exist, including the sources of con- 
tamination to which they are exposed; and here we find a concise, 
but most instructive, review of the cases of contamination by micro- 
scopic animals and plants, so many of which have been recently 
reported, and of the measures, unsuccessful and otherwise, which 
have been taken to remedy the trouble. Next to this we find a 
chapter of great importance, on the “self-purification of rivers,” in 
which the results of modern investigation are well summed up by the 
author, who says, “ The question in which we are interested, there- 
fore, is, not whether a fouled river-water may regain its pristine 
appearance of purity, but whether it can ever again become abso- 
lutely safe for drinking purposes. Ordinary observation enables us 
to answer the first question in the affirmative; all the researches of 
chemists and bacteriologists, since the days when the Rivers Pollu- 
tion Commissioners first experimentally studied this subject, have 
failed to answer the second.” On the whole, Mr. Thresh thinks 
that the preponderance of evidence is “decidedly on the side of 
those who uphold the theory of self-purification”; and the most 
important opinion on the other side seems to be that of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Health, which says that “no river is long 
enough to purify itself.” In the approaching struggle between the 
cities of St. Louis and Chicago, in regard to the pollution of 
the Mississippi River by the Chicago Drainage-canal, this matter 
will, presumably, be thoroughly discussed to the advantage of man- 
kind. 

After this, we find discussions of the sources of public and private 
water-supply, and of the modern modes of storage, which, as all 
architects and engineers know, have been greatly modified within 
the past few years; and these, with some observations on distribu- 
tion, complete an extremely useful little book. 

















(Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statemer t 
of cost. ] 


ENTRANCE TO THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE BUILDING, 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. GEORGE B. POST, ARCHI- 
TECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HOUSE OF JOHN CALDWELL, ESQ., STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. MESSRS. 


G. E. AND G. FOUNTAIN, ARCHITECTS. 


RIVAULX ABBEY, ENGLAND;—ITHAM MOAT, ENGLAND. 


For reference to these and the following subjects see article else- 
where on the “ Domestic Architecture in kngland during the Middle 


Ages.” 
CASTLE ACRE PRIORY, NORFOLK, ENGLAND. 


[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages. | 


“TIGBOURNE COURT,” WITLEY, ENG. MR. E. L. LUTYENS, AR- 
CHITECT. 


Tuis plate is copied from the British Architect. 


[Additional illustrations in the International Edition.) 
BANKING-HOUSE OF EDWARD C. JONES, PHILADELPHIA, PA. MR. 


GUY KING, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HOUSE OF MOORFIELD STOREY, ESQ., 24 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
MESSRS. PEABODY & STEARNS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


TERRACE GARDENS, FOOTS GRAY PLACE, SIDCUP, ENG. MESSRS. 
T. H. MAWSON AND D. GIBSON, ARCHITECTS. 


Tus plate is copied from Building News. 
PINE~TREE FORMS AS FRIEZE DECORATIONS. 


Turs plate is copied from Art et Decoration. 


TERRACE AND SUMMER-HOUSES, DAZHAM HALL, SUFFOLK, ENG. 
MESSRS. T. H. MAWSON, C. E. MALLOWS & GROCOCK, ARCHI- 
TECTS. 


Tuis plate is copied from Building News. 
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Forcrep Pictures.— The statement by Mr. Sidney Cooper, R. A., 
that of 287 pictures purporting to be by him no fewer than 255 had 
proved on examination to be frauds and the signatures forgeries has 
naturally aroused widespread interest. Unfortunately for the artist, 
the imitation of his signature on a painting is not forgery in the eyes 
of the law. To constitute forgery the thing imitated or falsified must be 
connected with a document or a writing. Consequently it is a common 
thing for pictures to be copied and the signature of the original painter 
boldly inserted. Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema said recently: ‘‘I have 
been chairman for three or four years of a committee which has been 
striving to amend the laws of artistic copyright. We got as far as in- 
troducing a bill, but the House of Lords cut out the most important 
points as affecting artists. They knew nothing of the subject, and 
Lord Thring went so far as to make the strange statement that an 
artist’s signature on a painting was not a signature but a part of the 
painting itself. It is a scandalous state of things that a painter is not 
protected in his copyright. The purchaser is protected, but not the 
painter.” Mr. S. J. Solomon, R. A., had much the same story to tell 
— he is also a member of the Artistic Copyright Committee — and drew 
attention to the enormous number of piracies and forgeries on the Con- 
tinent. ‘There are literally thousands of Corots,’’ he said, “ which 
have never been within a mile of Corot’s studio.’ The chief art-dealers 
of London are on the side of the artists in this matter. At Messrs. 
Agnew’s, in Bond Street, a hearty agreement with Sir L. Alma-Tadema 
was expressed, and it was stated that it was also as much in the interest 
of the purchaser as that of the artist that the copyright law should be 
amended. At Messrs. Graves’s galleries in Pall-Mall it was stated that 
copies and imitations were regularly manufactured in this country as 
well as in France and elsewhere. — London Daily Mail. 





Two Tueories or Waite Licut.—In anarticle in Comptes Rendus, 
by O. M. Corbino, two opposite views of the constitution of white light 
are stated, and a theoretical decision between them, based on known 
experimental results, is arrived at. Gouy maintains that the constitu- 
ents of the spectrum of white light are the sinusoidal components of a 
single complex vibration, and are capable of mutual interference ; 
while Carvallo regards the separate radiations as completely indepen- 
dent, and therefore incapable of interference with one another. The 
latter view is supported by the spectroscopic observation of beats pro- 
duced by two pencils of white light, one of which is slightly altered in 
period by means described elsewhere by the author and by Righi. 
In the case of monochromatic light, alternations of light and darkness 
are observed; in the case of white light, movable fringes are seen. In 
the latter case the fringe system should exhibit no alteration when the 
change of period is effected, if the hypothesis of Gouy istrue. The frin- 
ges are, however, seen to move, and hence it follows that interference 
takes place only between radiations which had the same period in the 
source before the alteration of period, and not between those which, orig- 
inally different, have been brought into coincidence of period. Hence, 
the second hypothesis is accepted. — N. Y. Evening Post. 


A Repentant Vanpat.—At Mount Vernon there is the largest 
army of ‘‘spotters’’ on the lookout for vandals; and it is more neces- 
sary there than anywhere else, for Washington’s home would be easily 
despoiled. The visitor pays a quarter admission, and the money goes 
to pay his watchers. There is one thing in the house that strikes the 
notice by its contrast with the prevailing simplicity. It is the carved 
mantelpiece of Carrara marble in the dining-room. One who is nota 
vandal cannot gaze upon it without anathematizing the whole race of 
relic-seekers. Even with watchers in every room some individual man- 
aged to ‘‘ get in his work” and get off the head of a galloping deer in 
the centre of the group. The animal remained headless for months. 
Then one day the head came back in a little box. It was post-marked 
Paris. An accompanying note stated: ‘It did not occur to me, in my 
own country, where everything is so well cared for and preserved, the 
outrage that it is to mutilate historic places for relics. Here in Europe 
nothing is preserved; everything is marred and chipped and broken by 
travellers like myself. I return herewith,” etc. The letter was anony- 
mous. When the head was put back the glue stained the marble, and 
the milkwhite deer has a yellow streak around his neck. — N. Y. Trib- 
une. 


FINE FOR COUNTERFEITING OLD Tapestries.— The Paris Court of 
Appeals has given its decision in the case of tapestry-dealers who had 
falsified their wares so as to resemble antiques. Charlaunes, of Paris, 
and Sauvageot, of Troyes, had sold these ‘‘ doctored ’’ aubussons to 
Mme. Lemaitre, of Epernay, and for this offence the Seine tribunal con- 
demned them some days ago to six months’ imprisonment, $200 fine 
and $1,400 damages. On appeal, the sentence has been confirmed, and 
the damages increased to $2,600. — Exchange. 


DAMAGE DONE BY Locomotive Sparks. — Damage to property 
through the ejection of sparks by locomotives is an old grievance of 
those holding property adjacent to railways. The question has, how- 
ever, been brought rather prominently forward of late by one or two 
serious fires and by correspondence in the 7imes and in the columns of 
the Engineering Press. Under the present state of the law, railway-com- 
panies are not responsible for fires caused by their locomotives, so long 
as the best known appliances are fitted for preventing, as far as possible, 
the escape of sparks from the chimney. A bill was recently introduced 
into Parliament to alter these conditions, but failed to pass. It will, 
however, probably be brought forward again next session. The case of 
Hipkins cs. the London and Southwestern Railway Company, recently 


tried and settled in favor of the defendants, produced a good deal of 
interesting evidence on the part of railway-engineers, both English and 
American. For the plaintiff, whose field of corn was burned, it was 
held that if the engine had had a netting or grid below the base of the 
funnel dangerous sparks could not have been emitted. The arrange- 
ment is common in America, but it has its drawbacks, inasmuch as it 
checks the draught and thus reduces the efficiency of the engine. 
Partly to get over this the American engineers prolong the smoke-box 
in front of the boiler so as to get in a bigger netting and thus give a 
larger area for draught. The somewhat unsightly extension of the 
boiler structure beyond the chimney, which adds so much to the gro- 
tesque appearance of American locomotives, is accounted for in this 
way.— London Times. 


CoNnTROLLING THE SHIFTING SANDBANKS ON Care Cop. — The Har- 
bor and Land Commission of Massachusetts is trying an experiment, 
which, if successful, will attract attention outside of the Commonwealth 
and will be adopted by other States along the coast which are similarly 
afflicted. This affliction is the shifting of the sand by the wind on Cape 
Cod and is a constant annoyance to those who live or spend the sum- 
mer on ‘‘ The Right Arm of Massachusetts.’”’ Provincetown, situated 
on the extreme end of the Cape, has been the greatest sufferer, and a 
fine pine-grove, the pride of the town, which was set out a few years 
ago, is threatened with swift destruction by the blowing sand. The 
remedy which is under trial is simple, and consists of planting beach 
grass along the ocean side of the Cape. A few months ago a large 
amount was transplanted from another part of the State, where it was 
not needed. It is hoped that the grass will spread, and it is said that 
the roots will hold the sand better than anything else that is known. The 
sand-dunes of Cape Cod grow at the rate of about two feet a year, and 
the force of the sand driven by the wind is so great that the glass in the 
lanterns of some of the lighthouses becomes completely ground in a 
short time and frequently has to be renewed. — N. Y. Tribune. 


SournHerN Pine Ovurpur.— Secretary George K. Smith of the South- 
ern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in his annual report before 
that body, gave out statistical information which will be of interest to 
manufacturers of lumber throughout the United States. An average 
of 160 mills for the twelve months of the year, embracing 1,759 firms, 
cut 1,992,602,851 feet, while shipments for the same time were 2,090,- 
120,270 feet. This is an increase of 200,000,000 feet in the output as 
compared with the previous year, or 11 per cent, while shipments were 
in excess of those of 1900 by 344,000,000 feet, or 20 per cent, thus re- 
ducing stocks held 100,000,000 feet, or about 10 percent. These figures 
apply to the yellow-pine lumber situation. With regard to white-pine, 
there was a reduction, through excess of shipments over cut, of 200,- 
000,000 feet, or 15 per cent, in the visible supply up to Dee. 1, and 
an increase in output of 119,000,000 feet, or 5 per cent. — Exchange. 


TROLLEY-OPERATED Fire-ENnGINES. — The Chief of the Fire-depart- 
ment at Rouen proposes to make use of the electric trolley-wires which 
extend to so many parts of the city, and in which power is or can be 
always ready for use as a source of power for driving the pumps of 
fire-engines where the fire occurs in the neighborhood of electric tram- 
lines. The fire-engines will be fitted with electric-motors instead of 
steam-engines, and connection will be made to the trolley-wire or to the 
trolley-feeder in the immediate neighborhood of the burning building. 
The arrangement should save valuable time, especially during that im- 
portant first fifteen minutes, since there will be not even the necessity 
of getting steam up from banked fires. If also the connection to the 
electric tramway service is made at one of the feeder-pillars, as can 
easily be done, the tramway service should not be interfered with. — 
London Trade Journals’ Review. 





TRANSPLANTING TREES FOR THE St. Louris Farr. — Probably the 
largest contract ever let in this country for the transplantation of big 
trees is that just entered into for the World’s Fair in St. Louis. The 
site of the World’s Fair is Forest Park, in which there are many large 
trees. Actwated by a desire to preserve as many as possible of the 
trees and to have their shade in the broad avenues of the Exposition, 
the Director of Works will have 700 trees, each 12 to 18 inches in diame- 
ter, lifted and replanted where they will remain permanently. Special 
machines will be used and the transplanting will be done while the trees 
are dormant and the ground is deeply frozen, so as to carry as much 
earth with the roots as possible. Very great care is required for a 
successful operation, and the trees will be given the best care and at- 
tention, in order to assure their thrifty growth. The trees are princi- 
pally maples and elms. — Boston Transcript. 


Carpeavux’s Mopers.— The Paris Chronique des Arts announces the 
gift to the city of Paris by the widow of the sculptor Carpeaux of a 
large number of important studies found in the master’s atelier after 
his death. Especially interesting are the monumental group erected to 
the memory of Marechal Moncey, and the studies for the famous fig- 
ures of dancing nymphs in white marble on either side of the main 
entrance of the Opera-House. These figures were criticised thirty years 
ago as too bold, criticism taking the shape one night of a shower of 
ink, an act which aroused a stormy controversy that lasted for months, 
Napoleon III was, however, a firm friend of Carpeaux, and the statues 
remained. Carpeaux’s study for a monument to Moncey was not 
intended for execution, as he was a member of the jury that awarded 
the prize, but simply as an expression of his own ideas upon the 
subject. 


Tue Speep or Sounp.— The last determination of the speed of 
sound has been made by Mr. A. Leduc, who finds that the rapidity 
of propagation of sound-waves through dry air at 0° C. ( = 22° F.) is 
1,088.58 feet per second. — Comptes Rendus, December 26, 1898. 
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Canton. 
Berger Mfg. Co., The ....[ Metal Ceilings. 
Canton Steel Roofing Co., T he.| Metal Ceilings 


Ailes Cement Co... bale <etveuncsnectecen «| Cement. | Cincinnati. 
Bickelhaupt, G........... [Skylights . . i 
Columbia University...... TI Noho American Steel Roofing Co., The. .[ Condueters. 
Deane, E£. Eldon «+» .[ Colorist. | 
Elevator Supply and Repair Gieicecae |£ketre | a tage W.s 4 ’ 

Signals eee “i yler Co , The S...{ Ornamental Iron and 
Fisher & Go. BEY | alae (Marble. atk nin tbncbdedidadensetcarcacds ecvuudn 
Frink, I. as el yo 


Boilers, | COlumbus. 
Kinnear Mfg. Co 
Nelson Co.. The C. T 


[Steel Rolling-Doors 
aC ‘apitals (Carved). 


Jackson & Co., Wm. H.. Ohio State University.............0-00- [School 
| Jenkins Bros.. .. 
BG Te, Woke isdencaxecsess Saiem. _ 
Kent-Costikyan............- Mullius, W. H [Archvectural Metalwork 
Mott Iron Works, The...... ork. 
Neuchatel As BIND OOse0. voescoes os (A halt Toledo. , 
now reer Sine Co de (Zine White. buckeye Paint and Varnish Co. [Paints 
Yew York Belting an ac kin; zr Co , Ltd 
Bae te see erlocking Rubber iXling. | West Cleveland. 
N. Y. Metal Ceiling Co ehsese [Metal Ceilings. UO, Fe BD cc iccvcssovcs ate ; Traps. 
paenise Co. (Ltd.) - «see. dneulated Wire. 
0 Be cccctssecssecsees ( Folding- Gates. PENNSYLVANIA. 


Sargent & Co. 


Smith & Co., Edward.. 
Thiele, E.. ane 
U 8. Mineral Woo: Co..... 
Warren Chemica! & Mfg. Co. 
Williams, John.............. 
Yale & Towne...........+- 


| 
| 
Rochester. 

Cutler Mfg. Co...........-++- 


| Syracuse. 


| Troy. 
Globe Ventilator C 


Troy Laundry A Ae Co.. st Tashung Ma- 
chines 


Rider Ericason Engine Co {Hot-Aur Engines. 
...--|_ Builders’ Hardware. Ambler. 


eet Citi, Wis Mis vaénsescsvocsscs .[ Steam Heat. 





l P ortland Cement. 


l petit sy od (Art). 


Syracuse University.....».... 


Keasbey & Mattison Co...{ Magnesia Covering 


(Varmshes. | philadelphia. 
French & Co., Samuel H.. 
Harrison Brothers & Co 


..| Mortar Colors 
[| Protective Paints. 


Mineral Wool 
“Le Aaphalt Roofing. 
At Metal. 


Loomis Filters Improved System [ Filters 
.. Vemtiiation. 
(ser 


Merchant & @., Inc.. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
so., N A G 





U niversity of Founsyl vania 


| Pittsburgh. 


Wisconsin Graphite Paint...| Graphite Paints 


....( Mail Chutes, 


. , | York. 
-[Sehool. Vopes Heating Co.[ Heating Apparatus, Steam 


VERMONT. 


Ventilators. | Burlington. 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co... 
and Sliding Blumds......... “ 





| Venetian 
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The Peal Period” 


Tus publication, which now consists of eight’ Parts, contains more 
than a hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred text-cuts, and 
two hundred and ninety-seven full-page plates, of which one-third are gelatine 
or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and great 
usefulness. 





The matter already illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; , ; Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . e ; ; , . ; “ 1748 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa: | Pree ae “ 1 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. ero en ae a ee * ie 
Independence Hall,. Philadelphia, Pa. : ; : : ; ‘ : “ 1729 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. . - +. «© #+«© «© © « « “ 174) 





and others. 
CHURCHES | 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. ‘ ; pre gee — ae ORD 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. I, a oa a oe “ iP 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. . ‘ ' ; i ~ sTl , “ 1767 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, Paw . a ae a * ji 


ot. Pate Ghee, Dew wee, EY. 2 et lw lle “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. g) iar oebrihyg. te eglenl gy bik, “ 1729 
First Church, Hingham, Mass. =. 2 . + + + © «© «+ “ 1681 


St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . j tnd Fatty Meng “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. ae ee ee “ 1812 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa - - + «© | “ 1758 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . -. «© «© «© «© | “ 1700 

and others. 

IMPORTANT LES 

Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . . . ae” Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . : , ; , : : ‘ “ . $737 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. ; : ‘ ‘ ' F “1745 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D, C. . ? ; ‘ ; : . , “ 579. 
Mappa House, Trenton, N. Y. : : ; : 3 ; . . “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. , ; ; ; . - : ‘ ; : : “ 1799 
Mount Vernon, Va. ' j ‘ ; : ; ; ; x : “ 1743 

and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways . . . . . . 67 Subjects 


Staircases ‘ age po poe, OU <4 
Mantelpieces . ——— my : ‘ | - 
gt at ea, ee 6 * 
.. a a en ea | a 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 

AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS CO., Publishers 
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STABLE FOR MR. HOWARD WILLETTS. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, ARCHITECT, N. Y. 


The Only Real Stain 


The following is from a letter just received from a 


leading architect of New Orleans, La.: 


“T had samples sent me (of stains) from all the prominent 
paint manufacturers and made a personal test of same. I found 
them all, with the exception of yours, to be nothing but paint 
thinned out with benzine or something else. In other words, a 
poor quality of paint instead of stain, and hence my selection 


of your goods,” 
T< 


and require the use of 


get the true “stain effect’ architects must specify, 


~ 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Samples, circulars and our new color-chart sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mansfacturey BOSTON, MASS. 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Matthews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
central points. 
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Originators of Felt Roof- 
ing in New England. 
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i ae NEW ENCLAND 
= T FELT ROOFING 
meas A s="" (DRAW 
SKY] le ETAU 1852, 18 Post Office S,, BOSTON, 
OSs z wO) {neorporated 
TLS AV uh : el 865 


fapdtal. _ $ 60.000. Inventors and only Manu- 


facturers of the Celebra ed 
Levi LWittourt Prest 
Epux GC, 


Davis, Treas x. “BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


DIXON’ Ssitica GRAPHITEPAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT iS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 


If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


“FIREPROOF WIRE-GLASS WINDOWS - 

















quired repainting for 10 to 15 years, 

















POSTAL FOR COLOR CARD ¥, 
AND CIRCULAR 2 

THE CARTERS 

INK COMPANY 


BOSTON.MASS 





JNO. WILLIAMS 
BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS WROUCHT 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS IRON 


544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 





en 


rr IN] : 
ESTA , 


(KH 
, ) 








Famous Clothes Dryers 


For flats and yards of private dwellings. The most popular dryer 


—E> HILL’S 


in the world. Endorsed and specified by architects everywhere. 
— > More than 200,000 in use. Sold by the hardware trade. 
| Order of your jobber or direct. 























| | HILL DRYER CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Send for Catalogue F 





Masonry in Modern Work. 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


BY 


R. GUASTAVINO -. = = Architect. Price, Paper Cover - = 30 Cents, 








FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITHCT. 





HITCHINGS & CO., Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS __...neeuumm. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete with 
eur Patent Iron Frame Oonstraction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 














Yale Lock. x 


The Yale Cylinder 


Its operation and development 
are interestingly described in a 
little folder which will be sent 
on request. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


, 9, 11 and 13 Murray St., 
New York City. 





Pulpits, Altars, Fonts, 
Reading Desks, Pulpit 
Chairs, Communion 

Tables, Bible Stands, 
Collection 
Plates, 







and Chan- 
cel. Memo- 
rial Pieces 
Private 
Designs 
e 


) 
xecuted 


Aimee 
= 


fy, Makers of 
|F; Fine Lodge 
+’ Furniture. 


RETTING & SWEET, fend iki pits. Sitien 








Original designs, beautifully 
> Carved to fitany space 


Also Carved and Embossed Mouldings, Capitals, 
Newel Post Tops, Rope and Twist Balusters. 


Waddell Manufacturing Co. 
No. 3 Plainfield Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 


Tilustrated General Catalogue No. 18. Over 1,000 designs, 
dailed for ten cents in stamps. 








B OOKS: 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 


57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 





233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co, 
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~ ELEVATORS 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT, 


Morse, Williams & Company 


Philadelphia, 
Boston, 





New Haven, 
Atlanta. 


New York, 
Baltimore, 








JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 


Ysnidins DING Si 


MADE ON HONOR 








am CLM ECIWIIN CILIY' C3 
spre 


Burlington Venetian Blind Co ps4} gad 


bafalog B | 








BURLINGTON, WT. 
ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. + + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





Cathedral of St. Fobn the Divine. 


wee Mew Pork, MH. Y. ie 


W* offer the illustrations of the competitive designs for the great Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale Heights, New 
York, submitted by the following Architects : 


Carrkre & HasTiIncs New York, N. ¥.' Cram & Wentwortu e é P Boston, Mass. 

Epwarp P. Casey ” - Joun Lyman Faxon . o ad 

Henry M. Con N. o ‘ . = = Peasopy & STEARNS . 

Ropert W. Gipson . ° ° ° 7 PY bad ° * 

B. G. Goopuue . StrerHen C. Earie Worcester, Mass. 

Hens & LaFas ° ° ° * * * 

Huss& Buck . ° ° ° ° S = T. P. CHaNnpLeR, Jr. . Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. A. Porter & R. H. Roserrtson Core & STEWARDSON . . . . “ > 

Renwick, A watt & Russe. » = wal * aad * 

Freperick C. WITHERS . . ° ” - W.S. Fraser Pittsburgh, Pa. 
> > > > > * 

Parritt I THERS . Brooklyn, N. Y. | L. S. BurrincTon * Minneapolis, Pa. 

> * . . 

W. Hatsey W ° . ° ° Newark, N. J. Van Brunt & Howe. Kansas City, Mo. 

> > > 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 inches, printed on plate-paper. 
Price, $2.50 per set. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS COMPANY, 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MAss., U.S.A. 


ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


|| Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS, 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - - New Yorg. 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD @&2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - - New York City. 














"ST. 13" AVE. 
gains NEW YORK.N.Y. 





Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 
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Important Litigation Relating to Magnesia 
Covering Patents 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON co., the owners of the patents for magnesia covering, have 


commenced a suit in the United States Circuit Court for the Southern District of New York against the Philip Carey 
Mfg. Co., George D. Crabbs, J. E. Breese, Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna Co., J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., 
James Hartford, W. W. Hanna, C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf and Jesse W. Starr, to restrain the defendants 
from making and selling magnesia covering for boilers and steam pipes containing more than 50 per cent of magnesia, and 
especially coverings containing 85 per cent magnesia. 

The Bill prays for a preliminary writ of injunction, to be continued during the pendency of the suit, and upon the 
final determination thereof to be made perpetual, and also demands an accounting and damages. 

(= All persons are respectfully requested to refrain from purchasing covering infringing these patents, as such 
purchasing must of necessity lead to suit. <>) 


Beware of Fraudulent so-called “ Magnesia” Coverings as well as those infringing on patents. 


& Marrison ComMPpaAny 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


KEASBEY 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Atlanta New Orleans 


Cleveland Cincinnati Milwaukee 
AUTHORIZED SELLING AGENTS 


Boston - S. C. Nightingale & Childs Norfolk Henry Walke Co. Chicago Walch & Wyeth 
New York Robert A. Keasbey Charleston. - .-W.M. Bird & Co. Detroit . S. P. Conkling 
Philadelphia . Magnesia Covering Co. St. Louis - . -F. Bocler | SanFrancisco DeSolla-Deussing Co. 
Baltimore .- Wallace & Gale Omaha . - Spencer Otis | Seattle DeSolla~Deussing Co. 
Richmond Smith-Courtney Co. Kansas City Spencer Otis ' 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 


IN PEN-AND-{NK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman, 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YorRK Ciry. 


MASON SAFETY TREAD 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS 


AMERICAN Mason SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston 


J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 














R. P. SOUTHARD 
Ceneral Supt. Building Construction 
Takes entire charge of Building Operations 
LARGE WORKS A SPECIALTY 
Address — 1053 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 





E. V. JOHNSON CO. 


Manufacturers and Contractors 


Fire-Proofing for Buildings 


Latest Improved Systems 


85 HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAGO 





Quick Escape from 


fine... 


our Patent sett-Locking QOUTTLE QPENER 
ALSO. 


Patent Sky Light Lift and 
Ventilating Sash Locks 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlets 


Geo. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


243 and 245 West 47th St. 
Tel. 675-38th. NEW YORK 





“Topical Architecture 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details. 


Published Monthly. 





NUMBER. NUMBER. 
1. Renaissance Doorways.—lI. 14. Iron Gates and Railings.—III. 
2. Renaissance Doorways.—II. 15. Iron Gates and Railings.—-IV. 
3. Renaissance Capitals.—lI. 16. Ecclesiastical Domes.—III. 
4. Renaissance Capitals.—II. 17. Lions. 
5. Iron Gates and Railings.—I. 18. Ecclesiastical Domes,—IV. 
6. Iron Gates and Railings.—II. 19. Renaissance Pulpits. 
7. Renaissance Chimneypieces. 20. Ecclesiastical Domes.—V. 
8. Tombs. 21. Renaissance Capitals.—III. 
9. Arabesques. 22. Iron Gates and Railings.—V. 
10. Sgraffito. 23. Renaissance Cornices.—II. 
11. Ecclesiastical Domes.—I. 24. Fonts and Stoups. 
12. Ecclesiastical Domes.—II. 25. Iron Gates and Railings.—-VI. 
13. Renaissance Cornices.—I. ] 


| 40 cents per copy. 3 copies, $1.00. Per year, $3.00. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, § 3.50 
(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 


International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 

- quarterly ™ 18.00 

‘ay Payment should be made to American Archi- 

tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 


New York City :— 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, § Beekman St. 


ex at Large: — 
. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bidg., 
Cleveland, O. 


Advertising Rates: For “ wants” and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
American Steel Roofing Co. 
Bartlett Lumber Co. 
Buckeye Paint & Varnish Co. 
teeny Polish Co. 
Gorton 7, “no 
H. B. Smith Co. 
Kenney Co , The 
Kinnear Mfg. Co. 
L. Haberstroh & Son. 
Merchant & Co. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
N. & G. Taylor Co. 
Okonite Oo. 
Sargent & Company. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Cordage Works. 


T. W. Jones. 
Vapor Heating Co. 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
A. Dickey & Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zine Co. 
Peck Bros. Co. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 
Tyler Co., The W. S. 
Union Brass Works. 
S. Wilkes Mfg. Co. 


~ ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


N R. FRANK L. PACKARD, successor to Yost & 
Packard, begs to announce the occupancy of his 
new offices at 16-18 E. Broad St., Columbus, O. 
1361 
RED. E. FIELD and Harry A. Slocomb announce 
a co-partnership formed this day for the practice 
of architecture. FIELD & SLOCOMB, architects, 
48 Custom-house St., Providence, R. I. 
January 1, 1902. 














WANTED. 
ISITION. — Wanted, position as superintendent; 
at present completing a fourteen-story office- 

building. Address “ W. M.,” this office. 1361 





WANTED. 
ANTED.— Architect, or good practical man, 
with some capital and business ability to sell 
and handle high-class memorials, granite bronze, 
etc., and to take a part or half interest in one of the 
best-known retail monument establishments in 
the country. A rare chance for the right man. Ad- 
dress “ Specialty,” care Evening Post, Louisville, Ky. 
1361 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News.) 





[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


—_—— 
ADVANCE RUMORS. 
Allentown, Pa. — It is stated that Nathan H. Hass 
will build a six story office-building at 8th and 
Hamilton Sts., costing $100,000. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.— The plans submitted for the 
new engineering structure at the University of 





Michigan provide for a more expensive building 





The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CuHIcaGo, 15 and 17 Lake St. 
Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
BaLtimore, 22 E. Lombard St. Sr. Lovis, 112 8. Fourth St, 
PHILADELPHIA, 2% and 28 N. Fourth St. 
San FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
than the Board of Regents care to expend. New 
ie will be made and the cost of the proposed 
uilding will be kept within $100,000. 

Baltimore, Md.—E. H. Glidden has completed 
plans for an eleven-story apartment-building on 
Eutaw St., to cost $250,000. 

Belleville, 111.— The Knights of Pythias will put up 
a new building to replace the opera-house, recently 
destroyed by fire. The cost is estimated at $75,000. 


Beloit, Wis.— Report states that a $35,000 hotel is 
to be erected in the spring. Plans have not yet 
been procured. J.B. Dow, Chairman of Board. 


Boston, Mass. — A six-story brick and stone apart- 
ment hotel, 93’ x 176’, will be erected at the junction 
of Beacon St. and Brookline Ave., Back Bay, for 
the Buckminster Hotel Trust, from‘plans furnished 
by Guy Lowell, 425 Tremont Building. Work will 
start in the spring; cost, $50,000 

Bristol, Tenn. — The Norfolk & Western R. R. Co. 
will erect a new $100,000 depot here. L. E. John- 
son, gen. mgr., Roanoke, Va. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Louis F. Seitz will build a seven- 
story apartment-house at Flatbush and 8th Aves., 
ata cost of $200,000. Montrose Morris, 45 Exchange 
Pl., New York, will probably draw the plans. 

It is stated that a site for the proposed Carnegie 
Library bas been selected on Marcy Ave., at the 
intersection of Division Ave. and Rodney St. 


Buffalo, N. ¥.— William L. Schmolle, 605 Ellicott 
Sq., has completed plans for 2 four-story apartment- 
buildings, to be erected on Delaware Ave. by Wm. 
M. Luther at a cost of $70,000. 

The Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences has 
decided to erect a new home on part of the site of 
the proposed new zoo south of Gala water in Dela- 
ware Park. It will cost $100,000. 


Batler, Pa.—It is said that the Butler County 
National Bank will erect a six-story brick and stone 
bank building, to cost $125,000, adjoining its present 
building. 

Butte, Mont.— Plans have been made by H. M. 
Patterson for a $40,000 annex for the Murray Hos- 
pital on W. Quartz St. for Dr. T. J. Murray. 


Chicago, 111. — The directors of the Hartford Builld- 
ing, Madison and Dearborn Sts., have prepared 
tentative plans for the erection of a fourteen-story 
structure to adjoin that building on the property 
south of the Hartford. Plans provide for an edifice 
that will conform in height and material to the 

resent building; cost, $300,000. No architect has 
n selected. 
Plans have been drawn for the erection of a 
French industrial school to be erected in this city. 
The building will be close to the campus of the 
University of Chicago. Robert Lebaudy, a resident 
of Paris, France, will endow the school with $1,000,- 
000, and other funds will be subscribed for con- 
structing the structure, which will cost $250,000. 
Joseph Downey, 132 La Salle St., has purchased 
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500, and, it is said, will erect a modern factory 
building to cost $60,000 on the site. 

Plans have been drawn by W. H. Pruyn & Oo., 
229 Forty-second St., for an apartment-house which 
they will build for themselves on Berkeley Ave., 
near 42d St., at a cost of $60,900. 

J. F. & J. P. Doerr, 138 Washington St., have 
purchased a site on Madison Ave. and 50th St., and 
will erect a three-story apartment-house, to cost 
$75,000. 

Eames & Young, 706 Chestnut St., have completed 
plans for a five-story mercantile building, 48’ x 
106’, at 914 and 916 N. Broadway, to be erected by 
the Hart estate, at a cost of $30,000. 

Dwight H. Perkins, Steinway Hall, bas prepared 
plans for an $80,000 edifice which Chicago socialists 
propose erecting on Western Ave., between Warren 
Ave, and Madison St. The promotors expect to 
have in course of time not one, but many buildings 
that will be a library, market place, gymnasium, 
theatre and schoo) in one. 

Julius Rosenwald, vice-president and treasurer of 
the firm of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Fulton and Des- 
plaines Sts., has purchased the property at the 
corner of Ellis Ave. and 49th St., 297’ x 297’, for 
$60,000. He will erect thereon a fine residence. 
He bas selected no architect as yet to prepare plans. 

An endowment of $1,000,000 has been given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold McCormick to found a medical 
institution for infectious diseases. 


Cleveland, O.— Report states that the Savings & 
Trust Co. has offered $400,000 for the property of 
the Union Club on Euclid Ave. and will build a 
one | bank building on the site if their offer is 
accep’ 


Designs have been made by Hubbell & Benes, 
New England Building, for a four or six story 
building to be erected for H. H. Griggs on Huron 
and Miami Sts., to cost $70,000. 


Clinton, N. Y.— By subscription among the alumni, 
the Trustees have raised $50,000 for the new Hall of 
Commons at Hamilton College. It will be built 
during next summer. 


Colorado Springs, Col.—It is said that a local 
syndicate is contemplating the erection of a large 
business block at Cascade Ave. and Huerfano St. 

Gen. William J. Palmer has announced his inten- 
tion of giving 100 acres of land and $50,000 to 
establish a semi-philanthropic sanitarium at this 
place for consumptives, the institution to cost $250,- 
000. A company will be incorporated soon to carry 
out the project. 

Columbus, O.— Richards, McCarty & Bulford, 75 
The Ruggery, have drawn plans for a twelve-story 
fireproof office-building, to be erected at a cost of 
$300,000 

Council Bluffs, Ia.—The German Mutual Insur- 
ance ©o. contemplates the erection of a $40,000 
office-building of steel and terra-cotta construction. 

Detroit, Mich.— W. T. Cooper & Son, of Saginaw, 
have made plans for a $20,000 residence to be built 
in this city for W. A. Avery. 


Dabuque, Ia.— Plans have been prepared by Chas. 
Buechner, 602 Manhattan Building, St. Paul, for 
the brick and stone hospital building for St. Joseph’s 
Hospital; cost, $75,000. 

St. J ’s College is to have a $75,000 addition. 
There will be a five-story college building, 45’ x 
125’, an isolated heating plant, and a kitchen, 
laundry and serving-room. 

East Watertown, Mass.—The Hood Rubber Co. 
has let the contract for a storage warehouse to cost 
$25,000. It will be of brick and wood, four stories, 
80” x 128’. 

Elgin, Ilt.— W. J. Gilbert has had plans prepared 
by Turnbull & Jones, 10 McBride Block, for a 








the property at 193-199 W, Washington St. for $31,- 


seven-story business block, to cost $100,000. 
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Escanaba, Mich.— St. Patrick’s congregation has 
had plans prepared by Schick & Roth, architects, 
of La Crosse, Wis., for a $35,000 church. 

Evansville, Ind. — It is reported that in the will of 
Miss Caroline S. Rathbone, who died recently at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., provision was made for the 
erection and 
women. 

Fall River, Mass. 


maintenance of a home for aged | 


The foundations are in and the | 


walls started for the extensive addition to the Stev- | 


ens Mill, It will be of granite and 
stories, and will cost about $50,000. 


Flatbush, L. I.— Frank H. Quinby, Bennett Build- 


brick, two 


ing, New York City, has drawn plans for a one and | 


two-story private stable, shingle construction, size 
35’ x 85’, to be erected on Church Ave. for Wm. A. 
Engeman, 

Fort Smith, Ark.— Horace Rogers, Huntington, 
contemplates the erection of a $35,000 residence in 
this place. 


Hamiltton, 0.— The debris is being cleared from the | 


old plant of the Champion Coated Paper Co., which 
was recently burned. It is the intention of the 
company to rebuild immediately. 


Hancock, Mich.—C. Archibald Pearce, architect, 


has plans for a $40,000 business block for the Ryan | 


estate. 

Harrisburg. Pa.— Joseph M. Huston, of Philadel- 
phia, has been selected as architect for the new 
capitol, for which the Legislature has appropriated 
$4,000,000. 

Helena, Mont. — Plans will be selected soon for a 
new hospital building for St. Peter’s Hospital; 
cost, $50,000. 

Holyoke, Mass.—W. F. Towner, 157 Summer St., 
Boston, has drawn plans for a church, chape! and 
rectory, to be erected for St. Paui’s Episcopal So- 
ciety at a cost of $75,000 

Houghton, Wich. — H. T. Liebert, of Hancock, bas 
prepared plans for a $35,000 business block for 
Hodgson Bros. 


Hantington, W. Va.—It is announced that this | 


city will erect an $80,000 free library building. 
Andrew Carnegie will give $25,000 toward the in- 
stitution. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The University of Indianapolis 
expects to bave a new library the coming fall. 


Mr. | 


and Mrs, C. E. Thompson gave $30,000 in land and | 


money toward the fund, aud this amount has been 
materially increased by subscriptions. Work of 
construction will begin in the spring, and the build- 
ing is expected to be ready for use when the fall 
term opens. 

Kingston, N. Y.— Andrew Carnegie has agreed to 
give $20,000 for a new public library building in this 
city on condition that 10 per cent of the amount is 
raised annually for its matntenance. The site will 
probably be furnished by the city near City-hall. 


Los Angeles, Cal.— A. L. Haley has drawn plans 
for a $50,000 four-story frame hotel, to be built at 
6th aud San Joaquin Sts. 


Marquette, Mich. — The County Board is consider- 
ing the erection of a court-house to cost $100,000. 
Marshalltown, Ia.— Andrew Carnegie has offered 
$30,000 for a library building under the usual con- 
ditions. These have all been complied with and 
arrangements will be made to have the work started 
‘on the building in the spring. 

Melrose, Mass. — Andrew Carnegie offers this city 
$25,000 for a public library, provided the city furnish 
asite and maintain the institution. The city will 





comply with the requirements. 
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Milwaukee, Wis.—The Y. M. ©. A. will erect a 
new building to cost $300,000. 

Plans have been prepared by Jacob & Wiskocill, 
630 Chestnut St., for a six-story brick warehouse, 
fo’ x 150’, to be built for the William Frankfurth 
Hardware Co. on W. Water St.; cost, $10,000. 


Minneapolis, Minn. — A new building will shortly 


be erected on the property occupied by Evans, 
Munzer, Pickering & Co., at 7th St. and Nicollet 
Ave. Preliminary sketches have been submitted 
by architects. The contemplated improvements 
involve the expenditure of about $10,000, 

Montclair, N. J.— Geo. W. Maher, 218 La Salle St., 
Chicago, 11]., has been selected to prepare plans for 
a country house to he erected here for F. T. Gates, 
to cost about $125,000. 


Montreal, Can, — Sir William McDonald has placed 
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$125,000 at the disposal of the Ontario government | ~ 


to be used in the erection of buildings at the Gnelph 
Agricu'tural College, for the purpose of giving 
instruetion to school teachers in the elements of 


nature study and domestic science, the latter for | 


women especially, as related to agriculture. Prin- 
cipal Mills of the Guelph College will go to Ameri- 
can centres to get ideas for the new building. 


Muacatine, Ia.—Governor.elect A. B. Cummins and 


Judge Selden P. Svencer, of St. Louis, were speakers | 


at the recent Y. M.C. A. banquet and conference in 
thie city for the purpose of raising $40,000 for a new 
Y. M.C. A. building. Thomas Irvine, ef St. Paul, 
a wealthy lumberman and president of the Hershey 
Lumber Co., gave $10,000. He was formerly of this 
city. P.M. Musser, a millionaire lumber man, who 
recently presented the citv with a $40,000 library, 
also promised to give $10,000. 


Mystic, Conn.—The Mystic Industrial Co. is to! 


| 
| 
| 


double the size of its velvet factory at a cost of | 


$35,000. 


Nashua, N. H.— The Senate committee on public 
buildings and grounds has authorized a favorable 


report on a bill for a $100,000 public building at this | 


place, 

Newark, N. 
to be erected in Lagrange P1.. 
for Leschziner & Co., to cost about $100,000. 
by H. UC. Lebman, 224 Market St. 

New London, Conn. — William H. Chapman, presi- 
dent of the savings bank, has presented to the city, 
through the board of school visitors, $100,000 for 
the building and equipment of a manual training 


school for use in connection with the public school | 


system. 


Newton Centre, Mass.— Matthew L. Crosby has | 


J.—A seven-story apartment-house is | 
near Clinton Ave., | 
Plans | 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
materials and general architectural type as those 
already standing in the seminary grounds. Charles 
C. Haight is the architect, and the estimated cost is 
$30,000. Work will be begun in time to have the 
rooms ready for occupancy by the beginning 
the next school year 

George F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave., has drawr 
plans for a twelve-story hotel, 77’ x 105’, cost $500 
000, which Nathan E, Clark will erect at the corner 
ot Broadway and 55th St. He also has designed a 
nine-etory apartment-house, 100/ x 113’, cost $32 
000, which the Weat Side ( onstruction Co, wi 
erect at the corner of Riverside Drive and 97th St 


Jacob H. Seh ff, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., bas pur 
chased a plot, 50’ x 100’, on 1234 St., near Broadway 
He will ereet on the siie a new building for the 


Jewish Theological Seminary, pow lucated at 736 
Lexington Ave. 
Piane have been drawn by Horgan & Slattery, 1 
Madieon Ave., for the new Butterick Building, 
Spring, Maed ugal and Vandam Sts., sixteen stories, 
steel construction, brick and stone; estimated cost, 
$1 009,000; owners, Butterick Pattern Co 
The Evangelicat Lutheran Church of the Holy 
Trinity, now located on 21st St., between 5th and 
6th Aves., has purchased a plot 10% x 125’, at the i 
corner of Central Park West and 65th St., and will H 
erect thereon a new church, 
Plans have been filed for a five-story brick build 
ing to be erected at 8 EK. 57th St., for David H 
Morris, to cost $80,000. Horgan & Siattery, archts., 
1 Madison Ave. 
Miner’s 8th Avenue Theatre, which was burned 
on January 1, will be rebuilt at once. 


| Norman, Okla. — Rowles & Bailev, of Omaha, have 


had plans drawn by C. A. Turner for a handsome | 
dwelling to be built on Middlesex Koad at a cost of | 


$11,000. 

New York, N. Y.— Press reports state that George 
C. Thompson, 66 Broadway, has drawn plans for a 
large extension to the building at 64, 66 and 68 | 
Broadway, and 9, 11 and 13 New St. It will be} 
seventeen stories on Broadway and twenty-four | 
stories on New St.; cost, $560,000. 

The Battery Place Realty Vo. will erect a sixteen- | 
story business block in Battery Pl.; cost, $750,000. | 
Bruce Price, 1133 Broadway, has drawn plans for 


} 


the contract to erect a three-story brick and stone 
building here for the University of Norman; cost, 
$68 000. 


Norwalk, Conn.—It is stated that W. & G. Andsley, 


11 Broadway, New York City, have completed plans 
for a one-story and basement brick, stone and half- 
timber library to be erected here. Andrew Carnegie 
donated $20,000 for the building. 

Omaha, Neb. — Plans have been completed by John 
Latenser for a three-s'ory pressed brick apartment 
house at Park Ave and Leavenworth %t., to be 
erected by J. C. Barnard, at a cost of $50,000. 


a sixteen-story bank and office building to be erected | Philadelphia, Pa. — Architect A. H. Moses, 136 S. 


at Union Sq. and 16th St. by the Bank of the 
Metropolis, at a cost of $500,(00. 

Three new dormitories are to be built by the 
Geueral Theological Seminary of the Protestant | 
Episcopal Church in the United States, on the | 
block occupied by them, between 9th and 10th | 
Aves., 20th and 2ist Sts. The buildings are to be 
four-story and basement, fireproof, and of the same 


4th St., will soon invite estimates on a large addi- 
tion to the Samaritan Hospital at Broad and 
Ontario Sts. Addition will consist of two brick | 


and stone wings to the present building and will id 

cost about $60,000. : 
Plans and specifications are being revised at the 

office of F. R. Watson, architect, 1208 Chestnut St., 

for the fifteen-story office-building which will be 
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constructed at 1426 Chestnut St. by Wm. Gorman, 
of the Stephen Girard Building. 

Architects Furness, Evans & Co., of the Provident 
Building, will soon send out plans and specifica- 
tions for a new and handsome hospital structure for 
the -lewish Hoapital Society. It will be a two-story 
building, located at York and Tabor Roads, and 
will cost $50,000. 

Arehitect Wm. L. Price’s plans have been selected 
for tbe proposed seven Story apartment house 10 
take the place of the homestead of the late Joseph 
Singerly at the corner of Broad and -Jefferson Sts 
H. J. Seibel, who represents a evndicate, recently 
purchased the residence for $82,500. The company | 
intends pulling down the preseut building and | 
erecting on the grouod a modern apartment-house. | 

The dem 'lition of the old Church of the Epiphany, 
so long a landmark, at the corner of 15th and Chest- 
nut Sts., will be begun at once, and the ground will 
be occupied by a seventeen-story office-building at 
the corner, to be followed in time by a thirteen- 
story hotel on the adjoining ground. The Thomp- | 
son Sterrett Co, of New York, has the contract for 
the new office-building. It will be known as the | 
Pennsylvania Buitding and will be built at the north- 
west corner of 15th and Chestnut Sts., fronting 78 
feet on 15th St., and extending 132 feet along the 
entire front of Chestnut St. The first three stories 
will be constructed of granite, and the upper 14 of 
faney brick and terra-cotta ornamentativn. Five 
stores facing Chestnut St. will occupy the ground 
floor.: The upper floors are each to contain 20 
rooms, fitted up in an elaborate manner. Architect 
H. L. A. Jekel planned the building, and the deal 
was negotiated by the Land Title & Trust Co. 

A press report states that Builders J.S. Connell 
& Son are asking approximate bids to erect the | 
proposed Faculty Ciub-house and new dormitories 
in the rear of the new Law School of tne University. 
‘The plans show a three story building, 220 feet long 
by 55 feet wide. It will be built of brick and Indi- 
ana limestone, to match the present dormitories. 

Contractors are figuring for the construction of | 
the new laboratory building for the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania. Thestruct- 
ure will stand on the south side «f Pine St., above | 


36th, where the Veterinary Department i< now 


located. he building is estimated to cost $500,000, 

and the bids are to be opened on January 3l. The | 
building is to ba two stories high, with basement, 

and will measure 340 feet front by 200 feet in depth. | 
It will be quadrangular in shape, of fireproof con- 

struction. The materials of the front will be brick | 
laid in Flemish bond and trimmed with bluestone 

and buif Indiana limestone. Architects Coyle & | 
Stewardson prepared the plans. 

Harry B. Shoemaker & Co. will erect the new 
four-story factory for Fraok Hardhart, at the corner | 
of 9th and Filbert Sts. 

Builder John W. Fritzinger bas applied for a per- 
mit to build the new $45,000 parochial school, four 
stories high, 59 x 175’, for St. John the Baptist's 
congregation, on Rector St., below Cresson, Mana- 
yunk. 

Architect Robert E. Peterson is to erect a $10,000 
dwelling for Sam’! Bartram Richards at the corner 
of 2iet and Pine Sts, It will be four stories bigh, 
18’ x 72’, with a front of brick and stone. | 

Pians have been drawn by Milligan & Webber, 
520 Walnut St., for a seven-story brick apartment- 
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and factory building at 1219 and 1221 Market St. to 
replace the Huant-Wilkinson Building, recently de- 
stroved by fire. Felix Isman is the owner of the 
property. 


Pitteburgh, Pa.— Bids are being received for the 


construction of the $6:.000 five-stor:s brick, stone 
and terra cotta botel, 40’ x 110’,on Feleral St., for 
Charles E. Wolfendale, after plans by Joseph Still- 
burg, 421 Wood St. 

Charlies Bickel, 524 Penn Ave., has designed a 
store and office building for M. Arnfeld & Son. to 
be built at 11th St. and Penn Ave. It wi) be five 
stories high, built of brick and stone, have composi- 
tion roof, and will cost $60,000. 

Plans are being made by E. M. Butz & Co., Ham- 
ilton Building, for 14 residences, to be built on 
Lineoln Ave., Bellevue, at a cost of $84,000. 

Plaws are being made by the Century Architectural 
Co., Park Building, for a $25,000 four-story brick 
and stone flat building, to be built on Margarette 
St. for James J. Leaby, 126 Sheridan St. 

It is announced that the American Bridge Co, has 
decided to erect an important addition to its plant 
at a cost of several hundred thousand Wollars. 


Port Clinton, 0.—O. W. Marble. of Sandusky, has 


drawn plans for a bank and office building to be 
erected by C. I. York. 


Providence, KR I.— At a mass meeting of the stu- 


dents of Brown University in the interests of a 
building for the social and religions interests of the 
college, a gift of $75,000 from John D. Rockefeller 
toerectsuch a building was announced. Mr. Rocke- 
feller bas made one proviso, which is that the 
college raise an endowment fund of $25,000 for 
the building by commencement day of this year. 
This can be done, and the building is, therefore, 
assured. 


Racine, Wis.— Tbe Mitchell & Lewis Wagon Co 


contemplates enlarging the plant. erecting a new 
shop and warehouse at a cost of $100,000 or more. 


Rensselxer, Ind.— Plane bave been drawn by Chas. 


A. Brehmer, South Bend, fer an opera-house and 
business building to be built at Washington 
and Cullen Sts. by Judge S. P. Thompson. The 
struct»re will be of brick, two stories, 110’ x 140’, 
and will cost $59,000. 


Richmond, Va.—Joseph H. McGuire, 3 W. 2yth St., 


New York Citv, has prepared plans for a new 
church, to be erected by the Catholic congregation, 
at a cost of $250,010 

The Schoo] Board will ask the City Council for 
$100,000 for a new high-school building. 

A $25,009 addition will be bailt to the post-office 
building. It will be one-story high, 20’ x 70’, of 
gray brick with steel roof. 


Salamanca, N. Y.— Plans have been prepared for a 


new passenger station at this place, for the Erie 
Railroad Co., to cost $100,000. 


San Antonio, Tex. — A seminary is to be erected on 


Taurel Heights, by the Oblate Fathers, who have 
charge of St. Mary’s Church and College in this 
city. It will cost $250,000. 


Sav Francisco, Cal.— It is stated that W. B. Bourn 


will erect a $40,000 business block on East S.. 


Saratoga Springs. N. Y.— Andrew Carnegie will 


give th:s village $20,000 for a public library build- 
ing, provided Saratoga Springs furnishes a site and 
agrees to raise $2,000 annually to support a library. 


house to be erected on Broad and Jefferson Sts., to | Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.—J. W. Moffly and C. E. 
cost about $500,000. 
Plans have been prepared for an eight-story store 


Chepley will erect a $75,000 apartment-house in the 
spring. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Schenectady, N. ¥Y.—It is reported that a $25,000 
brick addition wi)! be built to the hospital bu lding 
for the Ellis Hospital Association, after plans by 
L. C. Holden. Rev. J. Philip B. Pendleton, Alonzo 
P. Strong and others, building ¢ mmittee. 

Penn Varney, 46 Central Sq., Lynn, Mass., bas 
prepared plans for a $20,000 residence, which will 
be erected by J. R. Lovejoy on Douglas Road. 

Seattle, Wash.— Report states that 22 :esidences 
are to be erected at I4th and 15th Aves. and Co- 
lumbia and Marion Sts. by the firm of Smith & 
Kerly. The total cost of the improvement will be 
$45,000. 

Josephans & Allen, architects, have taken out 
permits for a three-story and basement brick block, 
at 2301-2305 First Ave., for Keen & Smith; cost, 
$33,000. 

South Omaha, Neb.— Mrs. E. T. Mullins will erect 
a three-story brick hotel, to cost $20,000. 

Spokane. Wash. — Plans have been drawn by L. L. 
Rand, 519 Rookery Building, for a five-story brick 
and terra-cotta building, costing $40,000, to be 
erected by the Spokane Dry Goods Co. 

St. Paul, Minn. — Foley Bros. & Kelly, wholesale 
grocers, contemplate the er ction of a large whole- 
sale hy use in the rear of the Great Northern general 
office buildmg. It is stated that the company will 
expend $250,000. 

The St. Paul Masonie Association has recently 
purchased a site on W. 4th and Market Sts. for the 
projected Masonic Temple. $100,000 will be ex- 
pended on this building and a committee is now 
consulting over plans and specitications. 

Whatcom, Wash.— Canoe & Holly will erect a two- 
story brick building, to cost $40,000. 

Woonsoc et, R. I.— Mayor Greene recommends the 
appropriation of $65,000 for the purchase of a site 
and the construction of a city-hall, 











PROPOSALS. 


SPHALT WORK. 

[At Washington, D. C.) 
Office of U. S. Engineer, 735 N. Capito! St., Wash- 
ington. Sealed proposals will be received bere until 
February 3, 1902, for tile and asphalt roof work, 
ventilators, copper guttering and asphalt floor 
work, for new building for government printing 
office. Information furnished on application. JOHN 

STEPHEN SEWELL, captain, engineers. 1361 


* apmeuped QUARTERS. 
{|At Fort Greble, R. 1.) 
Office of Constructing Quartermaster, 209 Thames 
St., Newport, KR. I. Sealed proposals will be received 
here until february 7, 1902, for constructing, 
plumbing and electric wiring one double set non- 
commissioned officers’ quarters at Fort Greble, 
R. I, Information furnished on application. CAPT, 
THOMAS H, SLAVENS, Q. M. 1361 
EMODELLING STOREHOUSE. 
[At Fort Greble, R. I.| 
Office of Constructing Quartermaster, 209 Thames 
St., Newport, R. 1. Sealed proposals will be received 
here until February 7, 1902, for building cellar 
under and making alterations, etc., in subsistence 
storehouse at Fort Greble. R. I. Information fur- 
nished on application. CAPT. THOMAS H. SLAY- 
NS, Q. M. 1361 











JANUARY 25, 1902.) 


[“4 Hit, a Palpable Hit!) —HAmMuet. 


x11 a 
; 
; 
' 
; 
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“TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE.” 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details. — Published Monthly. — $3.00 per year. 


Applause from the Profession. 


Ar.incTon, N. J. 
THE issues of “ Zopical Architecture” are v ery satisfactory 
and I must congratulate you thereon. 
FRANKLIN L. NAYLOR, 


BaLTimore, Mo. 

WE have, so far, found it a very interesting and attractive 
publication, and, according to the scheme as laid out for the 
future, it will probably be one of much use to the profession. 

Wyatt & NOLTING. 


I AM much pleased with “ 7opical Architecture,” and think 
it will be of considerable service to the architectural profession. 
BENJ. B. OWENS. 


Boston, Mass, 

“Topical Architecture” is extremely valuable in my judg- 
ment and I should be sorry to be without it. It comes in 
exactly the form which makes the plates accessible and of 
practical value. C. H. BLACKALL. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
A VERY useful publication and bound to be a success. 
H. A. Howe, Jr. 
I FIND “ Zopical Architecture” excellent at the price. 
RICHARD D. ANABLE, 


Burra.o, N. Y. 
WE consider the issues of “ Zopfical Architecture” a valu- 
able reference work in a convenient and easily accessible form. 
LANSING & BEIERL. 


Cepar Rapips, Ia. 

Ws: think that the systematic arrangement of various sub- 
jects as planned in your “ Zopical Architecture” will be a very 
satisfactory and profitable work to own. 

JossELYN & TAYLOR Co. 


Cuicaco, IL. 
Tuus far I am fairly well pleased with “ Zopical Archt- 
tecture.” A. G. ZIMMERMAN, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
WE think well of “7Zofical Architecture” and think it 
will prove useful to us. 





S. HANNAFORD & SONS 


CLEVELAND, O. 
“Topical Architecture” will prove a valuable adjunct toa 
library and draughting-room. 
R. Rosenstock & Co. 


Cotumsia, S. C. 

WE are very much pleased with the issues of “ Zofica/ 
Architecture’? which have reached us so far, and we find 
them of the greatest usefulness. 

Witson & EDWARDs, 


Detroit, Mici 


It seems that subscribing to “7Zopfical Architecture” is 
practically buying an architectural library on the installment 
plan. F, CARL POLLMAR. 


East Sr. Louis, It. 

I CONSIDER “ Zopical Architecture” a valuable architectural 
periodical, and will say that with careful selection of subjects 
will make an invaluable library for an architect’s office. 

A. B. FRANKEL. 


Et Paso, Tex. 
Am pleased with “ Zopical Architecture,” and consider your 
scheme of publication good EDWARD KNUZELI 


GrRaNnvb Rapips, Micu. 
I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” is a most useful publica 
tion, and will make a valuable addition to the office library. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMSON 


THE numbers thus far received have been very practical 
and interesting and cannot help but be useful to the pro 
fession. H. A. CREAGER 


HARTFORD, V 
Ir certainly makes a collection of plates well worth the 
price of publication. LouIs SHELDON NEWTON. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” will succeed 


C. A. WALLINGFORD. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

For the draughtsman particularly does “ 7Zopical Archi 
tecture” promise much. It will give him, cheaply, classified 
and well-selected working material. The simultaneous pub 
lication of photographs and scale-drawings of the same 
objects is highly commendable. It is giving the draughts 
man a good library on the installment plan, the ultimate 
value of which it is now hard to judge 

BENJ. LUBSCHEZ 


I REGARD “Zopical Architecture” as a useful periodical : 
for myself and also for my son, who is just starting in to lear ; 
the profession. G. GARVEY. 


MILwavuker, WIs. 
JUDGING by the numbers I have already received, “ 7ofica/ 
Architecture” will be a very serviceable work. 
a CHARLES FirzGERALD 


“Topical Architecture” gives promise of being useful 
Illustrations are increasing so rapidly that a digest of sub 


jects of some standard dimension is becoming necessary for 


office use. FERRY & CLAs. 
Mr. Vernon, N. Y. 
I FIND the issues of “ Topical Architecture” exceedingly 
interesting. The scheme of the publication I think a most 
excellent one. H. B. CLEMENT. 


NewsurGu, N. Y. 
Your present effort is the best I have yet seen. 
FREDERICK N. SNEED. 
New Haven, Conn. 
JupcGinG by the few numbers of the publication that I 


have received, it will be a useful publication 
L. W. ROBINSON. 


New Rocne te, N. Y. 
I AM of the opinion that “ Zopfical Architecture” on its 
present plan will be a valuable publication and useful 


both practising architects and students. 
FRED E. WINTER 


New York, N. Y. 
I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” a good publicatior 
Cass GILBERT. 











PROPOSALS. 





PROPOSALS. | PROPOSALS. 
UILDINGS. | D.C. Sealed proposals will be received at this office | Beverly Township until February 10 for erecting 
[At Decatur, Ill.) | until February Ist, 1902, for furnishing 40 000 lin. | an 8-room stone and brick school at Delanco. Address 
Bids are wanted February 4 for erecting the first | ft. of 6-inch cast-iron water-pipe. Specifications and | H. J. DENNIS, Dist. Clk., Delanco. 1362 


group of seven buildings for Decatur College and In- | blank forms of proposal may be obtained at this office. | 


dustrial School of the James Milliken University.| HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND, JOHN W. ROSS, } eo 
JOHN BIDDLE, Commissioners, D. C. 1361 | 


Cost, $200,000. Patton & Miller, archts., 115 Monroe 
St., Chicago. I. R. MILLS, Pres. Bd. Mgrs. 1361 





OURT-HOUSE. } 
[At Livingston, Ala.] | 
Bids are wanted February 6 for erecting a two- | 


story brick court-house. W. A. C. JONES, Chmn, 


omery. 
S 7 tory at this post. 


es SYSTEM. 
[At Fort Fremont, 8. ' 
Sealed proposals will be received here until Feb- | UILDING. 
ruary 14, 1902, for installing water and sewer 
Co. Commrs. Ausfeld & Chapman, archts., Mont- | system, including pump-house, pumping machinery, “ - i 3 
1361 —_ distributing mains, etc., also detached lava- Bn ck yy my wn be F mat-ate he Berens of 
< . ; m Information furnished on applica- eae February 15 1902 a constructing a fick 
| 7. y 26 } oO, 4% ’ § 
ITY-HALL. | tion. EARL W. TAYLOR, Q. M. 1962 and steel building at the navy yard, Boston,.Mass, 


|At Jacksonville, Fla.) 

- Bids are wanted February 10 for erecting a city- 
|hall. JOHN N. C. STOCKION, Chmn, Bd. Pub. 

o.)| Wks. 1362 
"at 


[At Boston, Mass.) 





[At Findlay, 0.) | 
hall. FRANK C. RAY, City Clk. 1361 


| 


FAIL. 
[At Brownwood, Tex.] | 


Bids are wanted February 6 for erecting a stone 
R. P. Conner, Co. Judge. W. D. MCCHRISTY, Co. | 
Clk. 1361 


IPE. 
(At Washington, D. C.) 





Bids are wanted February 8 for erecting a city- | G CHOOL-HOUsE. 


| Sealed proposals for the construction of the new » pposit $25 t ; 

school-house for the Newport Academy and graded MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 

school district are invited. 
i jail: " 30 | may be seen at the office of E. A. Cook, Newport. : 

or brick fireproof jail; cost not to exceed $3 000. | Bids will be opened February 14. E. A. COOK, GoHoot. 


Plans and specificagions 


| Chairman Building Committee. 


GcHOOL-HOUSE. 


Office of the Commissioners, D. C., Washington, | Bids will be received by the Board of Education of | 1363 


Estimated cost, $170,000. Plans and spec fications 
can be seen at the bureau or at the navy yard named, 
[At Newport, Vt.) | or will be furnished by the commandant of said navy 
yard upon deposit of $25 to secure their return, 


1362 


[At West Concord, Minn.) 


Bids will be received until February 15 for the 
erection of the school-building, on plans by F. D. Ork, 


1362 





[At Delanco, N. J.) | architect, of Minneapolis. H. H. ORFF, clerk. 
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Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Lithography 
teliotype 

Color Printing 
Pbotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc, 




















BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
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PROPOSALS. 

Treasury Department, Uffice supervising Architect, 
Washington, ).C., January 14,1902. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this »ffice until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 18th day of February, 1902, and then opened, for 
the construction (except heating apparatus, electric 
wiring and conduits) of the U. 8. Post-office at Janes 


PROPOSALS. 
' 


| tions, prepared by Kinney & Detweiler, of Austin, 


| Minn., which may be seen on and after January 20, | 


| 1902, at the office of the county auditor at Aberdeen, 


5. D., and may also be seen on app ication to J/mprove- | 


ment Bulletin, Minneapolie, Miun., Builders’ Ex- 
change, St. Paul, Minn., The American Contractor, 


PROPOSALS. 


? eesamcensass 


[At Elk Point,8. D.) 


Sealed bids will be received until February 11, 
1902, for the erection of a court-hbouse for Union 


County,S. D., to be built at Elk Point, in said cou 


Plans and specifications are on file in the office of the 


nty. 


ville, Wisco: sin, in accordance with the drawings | Chicago, Ill., McLeod & Smith. Duluth, Minn.. and | gounty auditor at Elk Point. and at the office of G. W. 
and specification, copies of which may be had at this | Kinney & Detweiler. Austin, Minn, CHAS. EYGA- | porkhead. Jowa Bank Building Sioux City, la. 
Office or at the office of the Postmaster at Janesville, ; BROAD, county auditor, Brown County, 8S. D. By P. HERRITY, Ch. Board of Co Commissioners. : 
Wisconsin, at the discretion of the Supervising Archi- | order of the Board of County Commissioners. ie : ; 1362 


tect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 4r-| 


chitect. 1261 


— 
[At Rollo, Moa 


Bids will be received February 3d for a $50,000 
school-buiiding. 136 


“rp pence ar 


Separate sealed proposals for the erection of a 
court-house and steun heating plant therefor for 
srown County, South D«kota, at Aberdeen, inclad- 
ing all labor and material, will be received by th 


Board of C aunty Commissioners of said county until | 


the isth «av of February, 1902 All bids must | 
be in strict accoruance with the plans and specific «- 


1362 
U. 8. Engineer Office, 725 N. Capitol St., Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 3,192. Sealed proposals will be 





received here until noon, February 3, 1902, and then | 


publicly opened, for furnishing ventilating fans, with 
direct connected motors, for new builaing for Gov- 
| erument Printing Office. Information furnished on 
| application. JOHN STEPHEN SEWELL, capt., 


° [At Aberdeen, S. D.} | engrs. . 1362 


aa 

{At Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Bids are asked for Beiswanger Bros. factory build- 

ings at 46th St. and Pennsy!wania Railroad, Philade}- 

phia. Pa. The cost of the building will be between 
$50,000 and $60,000. 1361 





U.S. Engineer Office, 735 N. Capitol St., Washing- 


ton, D. C., January 3, 1902. Sealed proposals will be 
received here until noon, February 3, 1902, and then 
publicly opened, for vault doors, mahogany doors ard 
frames, fireproof doors and bardware, for new build- 


|ing for Government Printing Office. Information 


furnished on application. JOHN STEPHEN SEW- 
ELL, capt., engrs. 1362 
U.S. Engineer Office, 735 N. Capitol St., Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 3,1902. Sealed proposals will be 
received here until noon, February 3, 1902, and then 
publicly opened, for tile and asphalt roof work, ven- 
tilators, copper guttering and asphalt floor work, for 


| new building for Government Printing Office Infor- 
| mation turnished on application. JOHN STEPHEN 


' 


SEWELL capt., engrs. 1362 
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